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INSCBIBED TO 

A WOMAN, 

THE DAILY RECORD OP WHOSE LIFE RESEMBLES THAT 
OP HIM, WHOSE DIVINE STEPS SHE POLLOWS, — 

"who went about doing good." 



\* 



PKEFACE, 



This tale, wliich was written and published in 
1852, for the benefit of the Governesses' Benevolent 
Institution,* is now republished here, in the hope 
that though reprinted abroad, it may still do some 
service to the excellent Charity at home. 

THE AUTHOR. 
Christmas 1865, 



* See Appendix. 
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PART I. 

It is to-day ten months since my mother died, 
and my father has told me that he is about to bring 
home another wife! — Another mistress of the 
household, another Mrs. Lyne, usurping her place, 
her name! How shall I ever bear it! 

I do not think I share the usual prejudice against 
step-mothers. I know perfectly well, no daughter, 
even if grown up , can be to her father the comfort 
Aat a wife is; and many men, loving their first 
wives ever so dearly, have in time married again. 
My dear mother during her long illness several 
times hinted this to me, accidentally as it were, yet 
with meaning. But, in one sense, the parallel did 
not hold; for she was not "loved dearly;" — never, 
alas! since the first sunny year of her marriage, 
wherein I was bom, and she, out of her deep hap- 
piness, called me FeUda. 
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I kneir^ I Mt, diss mj taxJ^'-w^iM many 
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again. Tliese two mMidfes. J'.jyrvt* Vte trying to 
leaaon myieif, aj« aj^'n^- 'ftSfr^farodias too, into 
•ome prepan|jdoa*'AKr-%l4t must come in time. I 
eren j4|0D^^diat*we miglit leam to loTe bis wife, 
-^ i^'faH'tiie two poor little feQows to wbom t2ie 
: C.« nodie' of '*£it]i»*' has alwaTs been a name of fear 
•. • — tbat IS, if she were a good woman. Bat — tMai 
woman! 

That woman, with the paint scarce wiped off her 
Ceiee, to eome and lay her bead on the sacred pillow 
where my mother died! — That woman, whose 
name has been for years the town^s talk, to bear the 
name which, sorrowfol as her life was, my pnre 
mother bore nnsollied to her grave! It is hard, Tesry 
hard! — nay, it is hoirible! 

Yet there is no altematiYe; they are already 
married — my father told me so. He has given 
me the choice, to prepare to welcome her here, or 
to go out myself into the wide cruel world — I 
think I would, except for those litde ones, my 
brothers, to whom, since our mother died, I have 
tHed to be mother and sister both. For their sakes 
I mttst have patience. 

All day I have tried to exercise what, young 
9ittA inexporionced as I am, my mother always said 
I ha^l, — A clear judgment, a power of subduing 
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weak womanly emotions and prejudices, and seeing 
only the right. I think I see it now. 

My father is perfectly free to marry, and to 
marry whom he pleases; no daughter can or ought 
to stand in the way of that. But oh! — if his wife 
had only been a good woman, nay, even an honest, 
respectable woman! His very housekeeper would 
have been preferable to — . 

No; I will be just and merciful, as my poor 
mother was ever, to all sinners. This woman may 
not be so bad as the world paints her; for the world 
is very cruel, and a beautiful public singer must 
often be maligned. Even granting those things 
which cannot be contradicted, I have heard that 
kindness and generosity have ere now lingered even 
in the heart of a Magdalen. 

I will not leave my home and my brothers, 
nor — 

« if if « * « « 

I was obliged to break off, and go down to our 
friend Mr. Redwood. I wonder if he saw that any 
thing was wrong with me, that I could not sing 
when he asked me. I wonder, too, does he know 
of what will happen in our family? and what wiU 
he think of it? Will he come here as usual, and 
will his mother? — To think of tba "ELov^oNxsai^'^ 
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Mrs. Redwood visiting the woman my father has 
chosen for his second wife! Impossible! 

Oh! I wish, I wish I could have told him — 
Mr. Eedwood, I mean. But how could I, a mere 
girl, and he so young a man? Besides, I had no 
right; for he is still only a Mend, or rather ac- 
quaintance. Only — sometimes I have thought — 
He said he was coming again next Wednesday; and 
I until this minute have forgotten that that is the 
very day my father told me they would come home, 
— he and — Mrs. Lyne; for I must teach myself 
to utter that dreaded word. 

Ah me! ah, my poor little brothers! ah, my dear 
mother, my own mother, who knows not what we 
suffer, and to whom no suffering can ever come 
more! — For that, amidst all my weeping, I look 
up, and thank God! 



They have come home, and I have seen my step- 
mother for the first time. She was very sweet and 
gracious, both to me and to the boys; and she is, 
oh! such a handsome woman! Dressed for the 
evening, she did not look above thirty. Wh^t a 
contrast to my poor sick mother, worn out before 
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her time! But I must not suffer myself to dwell on 
these things. 

Mrs. Lyne entered the house with an easy grace, 
all smiles. She said it was a pretty house. I had 
taken pains to have all in order for her; for I 
wished to please my father, if I could. After the 
house, she took notice of us, shook hands with me 
and Henry, and would have kissed dear little Aleck, 
but he pouted and refused. She only laughed, and 
said "he was a pretty fellow nevertheless." 

My heart was ready to burst, knowing how like 
the child is to his mother. 

Nevertheless, both Henry and Aleck grew so- 
ciable with her towards the end of the evening; for 
she is so bewitching in her manners, and children 
of seven and ten are so easily impressible. My 
father showed at first a little embarrassment; but 
she soon talked all that away. I never knew a 
woman with such irresistible powers of conversa- 
tion. 

For myself, I think I behaved, as I had hoped 
and prayed I might behave, — with quiet self- 
control, rendering courtesy where courtesy was due. 
In this I was helped, and many of the discomforts 
of the evening smoothed down, by Mr. Kedwood, 
who, not having received my message through his 
mother, appeared as he had at fe,\. ^^wssns»^« "V 
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cannot tell if be had known or guessed the change 
in our family; but whether or not, he sustained bis 
difficult position admirably well. For even at bis 
age, he is at once a gentleman and a man of the 
world; though the world has not spoiled him. 

I wonder if he thought my step-mother hand- 
some! She talked to him a good deal, and he al- 
ways answered with politeness; but it was evident 
he liked better to stay with the little boys and me. 
He played a game at draughts with Henry, and told 
Aleck a wonderful story about a hobgoblin; then he 
went away. As he shook my hand, I felt his eye 
upon me with such a kind, pitying look that I could 
hardly keep down my tears. Oh! he knows what I 
must suffer, — he has such a gentle heart! 

Surely men cannot be all tyrants, all selfish! 
Surely — though my mother's sore experience at 
times taught me almost to doubt the fact — there 
must be in the world such a thing -as a good hus- 
band and a happy marriage! 

"All things are less dreadful than they seem." 

How truthfally that line of Wordsworth's rings 
in my ear to-night, when, having looked at my 
brothers asleep in their little beds, and seen that the 
house is all quiet and safe, — for it is not till to- 
morrow morning that I relinquish the keys to my 
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Btep-motlier, — I have come up to my own room, 
to think over the events of the day before it closes. 

Nevertheless, I am very glad that this dreaded 
evening is over. 

Oh! mother, my mother, of whom is my last 
thought at night, whose example I desire and strive 
in all things to follow, — you see, mother! how 
I try to do my duty, let what will be the end — 
even as you did, until God took you from my love 
unto His own! 



It was Henry's birth-day to-day. 

(Mem. inserted, as are several others, evidently of a 
much later date than the original diary. 

Henry was ten years old, I remember, and the finest 
little fellow imaginable, the pride of the whole Square. 
He was very tall and large made for his age; indeed, he 
used to torment me by stealing my slippers and gloves, 
pretending that they fitted him exactly, which indeed was 
a blessing, otherwise, he would have gone short enough, 
poor fellow ! After the first three months of our father's 
marriage, Mrs. Lyne used to say that children were al- 
ways wanting something. 

Yet I dressed them very simply, my two boys — for I 
began to call them mine, seeing there was no one else to 
claim them. I could see them now, in their dark green 
blouses and leather belts, each with his books under his 
arm, just as they used to look turning the corner of ous 
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Square, when coming home daily from school. They were 
such handsome boys!) 



Henry's birth-day I — We always, in the worst 
of times, made birth-days pleasant days — but this 
has been very sad. 

It b^an ill. At breakfast I reminded my father 
of the day, and hinted what he had long promised 
Henry as a birth-day present — a box of tools at 
HoltzapffeFs in Charing Cross. 

Mrs. Lyne lifted her eyebrows, and reasoned 
mildly about the "evil of extravagance." 

Now, since she has brought into the house many 
luxuries, — expensive even to my father's large in- 
come, — I thought this not quite right; still I 
argued and entreated a little more; I knew how the 
boy longed for his birth-day present. 

"Felicia," said my father, after his wife had 
talked with him apart, in her smooth low voice; 
"you spoil those boys too much. They should, as 
Mrs. Lyne says, be taught self-denial, not extra- 
vagance. I will have no more presents given them 
on any pretext whatever." 

So Henry lost his delight Heaven forgive me 
if my heart burned against my father; but I thought 
it very hard, especially as the case was only one 
out of many, in which that bland moralizing voice 
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had interfered between the children and their little 
pleasures. 

Henry was indignant too, for he was of a high 
i^irit, and had forced me to tell him the tmlh; — 
indeed I never can tell any thing else — all comes 
out of me sooner or later. And when, in honour of 
the day, he dined with us, he was not quite so. 
pleasant as he ought to have been and was expected 
to be. At last, seeing a storm rising, for there had 
been from the first a curious antipathy between our 
smiling, soft-spoken step-mother and Hemy, who, I 
must confess, is passionate and rather rough man- 
nered, — I rose early from table, that I might get 
him out of harm's way. 

We happened to go into the outer hall, just to 
cool ourselves, when we were quite startled by a 
man sitting there, who caught hold of me, and ad- 
dressed me rudely, as Mrs. Lyne. I said, "No; I 
was Miss Lyne; did he want Mrs. Lyne?" He 
answered, "Yes; but he could wait, since he knew 
she was in the house:" and his manner was so un- 
civil that I was glad to get away. 

About tea-time, the footman whispered Mrs. Lyne 
that some person had been waiting all the evening 
in the haU, to see her. She went out hastily, and 
returned afker a good while, her cheeks flushed even 
beyond their usual steady colour. 
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^Who was it muted yon?*" Jtfked aj fin&er, 



^Onlj my dresA-maker.^ 

Henry, who had just crept np-stain, paDed i^ 
sleere, with a look of great astcmishme&t, aad 
whispered^ "That's not tzne, sister — it was the 
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Hn. Ljme's eye — she has snch a glaring Uadc 
eye at times — was npon os in a minnte, and n^ 
father's too. 

"What are yon whispering, sir?^ said he sharply 
to Henry. 

Now the little fellow has one quality that would 
atone for a hundred fsiults; he always tells the direct 
truth. He answered at once, "I said, it was a man 
who wanted Mrs. Lyne — a great, dirty man, with 
black whiskers and a hooked nose; — it was! for I 
saw them talking." 

My father looked furious. "What did they 
»ay?" 

"He asked her to pay his bill, I thought; but 
I did not stay listening: I never do," said Harry 
proudly. 

Each moment I expected Mrs. Lyne would burst 
out in a passion, but she did not: she only smiled, 
and twirled her handkerchief. "Mr. Lyne, my busi- 
ness was certainly with my dress-maker. I thought 
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you knew already that your son has a habit of — 
of deviating from truth, and is certainly a leetle 
revengefal. I fear I stayed your too lavish hand 
towards him this morning. Poor fellow! — but I 
can forgive." 

She threw herself back in her chair, smiling her 
sweetest smile, first at Henry, and then at my 
father; at which, completely reassured, he would 
hear no words from my brother or from me. The 
scene ended in Harry's receiving the cruellest in- 
dignity a spirited lad can suffer — stripes; he cry- 
ing out all the while "that he had spoken only the 
truth, and sister knew it was so." 

His sister did know it, and frantically declared 
the same, and the result was — But I have no busi- 
ness to think of my own wrongs. 

I have kissed and wept over my poor boy. I 
have prayed for him and for myself. What shall 
we do? — I cannot tell 

After writing this, mechanically, with I scarce 
know^ what intent, I went to count over what money 
I had; my allowance having been paid me that day. 
I had left it open in my dressing-case, carelessly 
enough, as rich men's daughters do. I found it 
gone! and never, though it is three weeks since 
Henry's fatal birth-day, have I seen or heard of it. 

The poor lads can have no "jloajSKa^'^ iot ^^^(W\fc 

Bread upon the Waters, etc, ^ 
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six months, now; but then I shall be of age, and 
have twenty pounds a year of my own — my very 
own! Oh, how welcome it will be! I never knew 
money's worth till now. 



I have had to give up my pretty little bed- 
chamber. It happens to be next my step-mother's, 
and she wants it for her maid: so I am sent to a 
room at the top of the house. For some things I 
do not mind the change — it is so pleasant to catch 
even a dim glimpse of Hampstead over the forest of 
chimney-pots. 

Then my little brothers like it, for it is near 
theirs, and is such a refuge from the racketing and 
turmoil going on below. We sit there whole even- 
ings, and plan what we would do if we all three 
lived together, far out in the quiet country, and I 
tell them of all the country pleasures I used to have, 
years ago, with the three little sisters who came 
between me and Henry, and died when they were 
young, I only being left. 

— I am glad I lived, if only for the poor boys' 
sake. * 

Yesterday, at one of our parties, I overheard 
Mrs. Lyne saying — what from her sharp glance 
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and smile I do believe she intended me to overhear 
— "that it would be an excellent thing if Felicia 
were married." 

She likewise added, apropos of something her 
neighbour said, which something I do not care to 
write down, "Oh, no! poor Felicia would never 
please a young man of taste and intellect — how 
could she, with her little doll-like face, and no man- 
ners whatsoever?" 

I had been dull enough that night, as I often 
was; no one, at least no one I cared to talk with, 
ever appearing at Mrs. Lyne's soirees. Her words 
kept haunting me — foolishly enough; but when 
one is young one has such a longing to be thought 
pleasing — such a bashful terror of one's self I 

It is true I have blue eyes, and long, light curls; 
but am I really so doll-like and insipid-looking? I 
asked Aleck the question to-day, in jest, of course; 
and the wicked little fellow laughed in my face, 
and said, somebodAf once told him he ought to be 
proud of such a sweet sister and especially of her 
"pretty, pretty curls." But who it was he would 
not tell, and nothing could make him. 

What a precocious, pert little creature Aleck is 
growing! And when I confessed about Mrs. Lyne's 
unkind speech, how both the boya did. VssrcaKs^ ^a^s^^ 
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caUing me "Miss Doll!" But I deserved it all for 
my ridiculous vanity. 



To-day has been a day which, in our quiet life, 
solitary amidst a whirl of gaiety,, seems full of ad- 
venture. 

It was the first Monday of the boys' Midsummer 
holidays, and we went out for a long walk; nobody 
forbidding, which was rare. The lads di*agged me 
on and on, even as far as Hampstead; where, with 
a sudden thought of strawberries and cream this 
time last year, they wanted me to call on Mrs. Red- 
wood. But I could not. Since my father's marriage 
I have scarcely seen her, or any of the family, 
except that Mr. Godfrey Redwood sometimes has 
called; and once or twice has met my brothers on 
their way from school, and brought them home. 
He is so kind to them always, and they are wildly 
fond of him. I could hardly make them understand 
why we must stay on the Heath, and not intrude 
ourselves at the Honourable Mrs. Redwood's. 

It is a pleasant place — that Heath! All day, 
Harry, Aleck, and I, wandered up and down, 
hiding among farze and fern, lying on beds of 
thyme. More than once the boys made me sing at 
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the very top of my voice, which I actually did — I 
felt so cheerful, — though doubtless the act was 
rather improper, and would have justified my step- 
mother in her declaration, that I had "no manners 
whatsoever." 

I took great care to keep at the opposite end 
of the Heath to where the Redwoods lived. Yet it 
happened somehow, that as, rather tired out, we 
were thinking of coming home, we were overtaken 
by Mr. Godfrey Redwood. He joined us, saying he 
was himself going to town. 

He walked with us across the Heath, first hold- 
ing the ;two boys on either hand. Then bidding 
Aleck see how weary Sister looked, he slipped the 
child off, and quietly gave me his arm. We had 
never before walked together thus, out of doors, in 
the open day. 

It was a pleasant evening, and we talked of 
many things, chiefly about the boys, and about his 
going abroad the following week for two months or 
so. He went very unwillingly, he told me. How- 
ever, he promised Henry to write him word of all 
the wonders of the Alps, and even to bring him 
home something from the very spot where William 
Tell shot at the apple, which greatly delighted the 
boy. So talking, he went with us the whole way, 
and said good bye at our door. W^ lisA ^ ^x^'^^^ 
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our walk so much, and were so liappy, that I never 
uttered a less sad good bye. I hardly remembered 
he was going away at all, until the children obsti- 
nately refused to enter the house without seeing "the 
last of him." 

So we all stood at the door and watched him 
round the Square. At the comer he turned round, 
perceived us, lifted his hat and bowed. Then we 
saw him no more. 

(No more! The youth Godfrey Redwood — so grace- 
ful, manly, gentle, ay and beautiftil — for he was beauti- 
ful, in heart as in iface — I never saw any more !) 



Every week, every day, our life at home grows 
darker and darker. I am my father^s daughter in 
nothing but the name, and in an existence of forced 
blank idleness, which makes me envy the very house- 
maid at her toil. 

For my two poor boys, they are being slowly 
ruined. Constant punishment is changing Harry's 
frank temper into the ferocity of a young tiger; and 
yesterday, I heard my innocent Aleck — his mother's 
darling, and her very image — I heard Aleck with 
frightened lips stammer out — a Uel 
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If she had heard him — she who with dying breath 
left him to my charge! 

I sometimes think, when wandering through our 
beautiful house, or dining at our luxurious table, — 
If people did but know! And then all sorts of firantic 
ideas swim through my mind, slowly forming them- 
selves into unutterable longings. 

To-day I read in the Proverbs of Solomon: — 

Better is a dinner of herhs where love w, than a 
stalled ox and hatred theretoith. 

Better is a dry morsel and quietness therewith, than 
an house full of sacrifices with strife. 

I wonder, is it very hard to earn one's bread? 



My twenty-first birth- day has come and gone, 
without any celebration except that of tears. Only, 
one consciousness forced itself upon my mind: I am 
of age, and my own mistress now. 

It is nearly Christmas. Mr. Bedwood wrote Harry 
word that he should be at home by the New Year, 
to keep his own coming of age, which I knew was 
just one month after mine. Yet how much older he 
always seemed than II 

I am terrified lest he too should see the visible 
change creeping over my two boys, from ^hisk I. 
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cannot, cannot save them, in a home like this. What 
wiU be the end of all? 



I wr6te that question last night; to-night I an- 
swer it. For the last time I lay me down to sleep 
under my father's roof. 

This is how it happened. — I wish to write all the 
particulars clearly, that I may at no future period 
have to meet an accusing conscience, or the reproaches 
of my brothers. — 

There was to-day one of the usual domestic 
storms, in which, by Mrs. Lyne's contrivance, Harry 
and Aleck were punished sorely, and this time — 
though I know they are not such good boys as they 
once were — punished unjustly. Then, with her 
usual smile, — she is always smiling, — my step- 
mother informed me that after Christmas they were 
both to be sent from home, to a twenty-pound York- 
shire school, with holidays as she delightedly re- 
marked, only once in two years. I went at once to 
my father, and asked if it were so? He acknowledged 
it. I reasoned with him, quietly, earnestly, that in 
such a school the delicate Aleck would not live a 
year; and Henry, with his fierce temper, would turn 
out a perfect demon. He laughed at me. Then I 
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told him, with tears, that I had promised my mother 
never to part with the lads. He answered, what I 
shall not write. 

At last, half-maddened, I cried out, "that they 
should not go." 

"Miss Lyne," said he to me, glancing at his 
wife, who sat compassionately smiling at my wicked- 
ness, "I give you one alternative — either let your 
brothers go peaceably to the school I chose, or else 
maintain them yourself." 

"What do you mean?" 

"What I say; you are quite old enough to earn 
your own bread and theirs; and I really think, with 
the prospect of a new family rising up, you would 
be much better out of the way." 

I was in that excited state of mind when nothing 
appears strange, startling, or impossible. - So, after 
a momentary pause, I said resolutely, "Very well, 
father; we will go." 

He made no opposition; did not even seem sur- 
prised. I left the study almost immediately; but be- 
fore I went, I walked up to him, and shook hands, 
which I am now glad of. There were no more words 
or disputes, but the thing was done. 

To-morrow I shall remove with my brothers to a 
lodging, try to get daily pupils, and begin the world, 
with a good education, youth, health, courage^ ai^d 
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twenty pounds a year. Not so bad! — the very 
thought of toil gives me strength. It is like plunging 
into a cold bath, after being suffocated with foul 
vapoury steams. 

A strange thought smote me just now. — What 
will all my friends say? — what will one friend say, 
when he comes back and finds me — a daily gover- 
ness? 

Still, no matter — it must be. 



(The day after writing this I arranged all my plans, 
telling them likewise to my father; for I wished to deal 
openly and have no quarrel, which, indeed, I always con- 
scientiously had avoided. He listened hurriedly, — for 
there was a dinner-party awaiting him down-stairs, — 
wished me success, gave me ^"^^ pounds (which I quietly 
left on his table), and bade me not tell my humble address 
to the servants. Thus we parted, without anger, and, 
God forgive me ! without love. 

So, when the guests had sat down to table, I sent off 
our small luggage, took my brothers in each hand, and 
went out of my father's doors through the bleak streets, 
liome^ 
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PAET n. 

• 

What a strange, new life is this on which I have 
entered so boldly! To-day, after paying my weekly 
rent in advance, making some slight needfdl pur- 
chases, and providing, much too largely I fear, for 
household expenses and food , I find we have exactly 
one sovereign to begin the world with. Well! as 
my clever Harry remarked, "Benjamin Franklin 
began with one shilling;" so we are fully nineteen 
shillings the richer than that great philosopher. 
Nevertheless, I am glad that my teaching duties 
commence to-morrow, and that my first week's salary 
will soon be due. 

(Looking back on these days, it seems to me almost a 
miracle that I had got this situation , the very first I ap- 
pUed for. It must have been some charitable soul who 
gave me through pity what I took as an ordinary right, 
not knowing how many a poor unknown , uncredentialled 
governess waits, hopes, doubts, gradually sinks down lower 
and lower, despairs, and starves.) 

I have taken our lodgings where would be cheap- 
est, and furthest away from our old iift\^\3fcQVM^^<Ji^^\ 
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therefore I shall have a rather long walk into town 
to my pupil; but exercise is good for me. The boys 
will be quiet at home; our old servant^ who keeps 
these lodgings, will have an eye upon them; and I 
shall teach them of an evening. I began to do it 
to-night, but rather unsuccessfully; they have been 
too much excited by the change. So I took Aleck 
on my knee, while Henry placed himself on the 
other side the fire, quite man-like; and we had a 
serious talk about "our establishment." 

I told them they must not expect many things 
they had at the Square, fine dinners, and servants 
to wait; that they must learn to wait upon them- 
selves, and would only get a pudding once a week. 

"Twice, sister, please — twice 1" begged Aleck; 
and I yielded. 

Also, I tried to make Harry feel how much de- 
pended upon him when I was away, and how he 
could not be a foolish, headstrong, passionate boy 
any more, but must strive to grow a man as fast as 
possible. He promised, and to prove it insisted on 
putting himself and Aleck to bed without my help. 
Accordingly, passing their door, I found the window 
slightly open, the candle flaring in its socket in the 
middle of the floor, and a great round hole burnt in 
Aleck's socks. But my two darlings were soundly 
sleeping, as content in that shabby bedroom as if 
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they were still surrounded by the luxuries due to a 
rich man's sons. My tears fell as I looked at them; 
and I prayed God's help that I might bring them up 
rightly and virtuously, as their mother would have 
wished. She, who knew what misery often lay hid 
under riches, would not have minded their being 
poor. 



I have gone through the first week of my life as 
a daily governess. It has been rather harder than 
I had thought. 

I found my one pupil a very big girl, indeed 
almost a young woman, taller than myself, and with 
twice as much spirit. She really frightened me, with 
her fierce black eyes, and her foreign manner, for 
she is half French. I felt myself shrinking into 
nothing beside her. Yet though she chattered French 
and German to an extent that at first alarmed me, 
on the score of my own acquirements, I find her 
lamentably ignorant in the real classic knowledge of 
either language; and as regards English she requires 
the teaching I would give to little Aleck. Never- 
theless, she has such perfect self-assurance, such a 
strong will, such a thorough ease and independence 
of manner, that one requires the utmo%\. xckOt^ ^ysvxt'w^^ 
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to attempt to teach her any thing. I try to assume 
all my dignity, and the decision of superior years 
and knowledge; but yet I am only one and twenty, 
while she is near fifteen. And oh! if she did but 
know how dreadftilly her poor little governess is at 
heart afraid of her! 

I believed myself tolerably well-educated; surely 
I am, as regards classical literature. How I always 
revelled in Dant3, and loved the only true French 
poet, Lamartine, and dived thirstingly into the 
mysteries of Goethe and Schiller: yet in common 
conversation I find myself nonplussed continually. 
It is such a different matter to know a thing oneself, 
and to impart it to another. I ought now to go to 
school again, if only to learn how to teach. 

There it is again in music. Friends call me a 
good musician (at least smne friends did), and I know 
my love for it is a perfect passion: but there is a 
vast difference between singing for oneself, or for 
those whom one cares to please far better than one^s 
self, — and knocking a poor song note by note into 
the ear and head of a girl who has no more heart 
for it than, alas! her poor governess has for the 
teaching. I had to-day to play and sing before 
Th^r^se's mother in proof of my acquirements. I 
chose a song, — sang many a time to such pleasant 
praises ! but in the singing my eyes filled with tears, 
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and my heart sank down like lead. I failed de- 
plorably; and I knew it. I had no business to think 
of such tjiiugs now I am a daily governess. 

Occasionally, too, I have stings of foolish pride; 
I had to-day, when Madame Giraud asked me ab- 
ruptly, "if I wanted my salary?" My cheeks burned, 
as I said, "Yes, if she pleased," and took the gold, 
so much needed. I thought, — if any old friends 
could see me then, would they scorn me? But I 
soon got over this wrong feeling, and walking home, 
enjoyed the sweetness of first earnings. 

Yet at the week's end I am very tired, probably 
with the long daily walk and the perpetual talking. 
I am so glad to-morrow is Sunday! 



I see clearly, we must live somewhat plainer than 
we do. It costs more to feed three mouths weekly 
than I had expected: and as for my taking the omni- 
bus to town on wet days, as Harry insists — wise, 
thoughtful little man I — that is quite impossible; 
but I need not vex him by saying so. 

How changed we all are in a few weeks I how it 
seems like an age since we "began the world!" The 
children have become quite used to our new ways, 
only, poor things! sometimes they camiol ^MAsts^sKc^ 
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why they are restricted in what were once ordinary 
things, but have now become impracticable luxuries. 
Harry wants to go out always in his best jacket and 
French kid gloves; and Aleck still looks and longs 
daily for the pudding. Poor lads! it goes to my 
very heart sometimes. 

I have not leisure to write my journal often, 
being every night so glad to go to bed. It is a great 
blessing that I have such sound, wholesome sleep, 
which not only refreshes me, but drowns all care for 
a season. 

If I could only send those boys to school, even 
to the common school they used to attend, I would 
be so thankful! It is not right for them to be left 
alone the long, long day; and at night I am so tired, 
that I fear I do not teach them half carefully enough. 
I must try some plan or other for them. 



— Certainly, it is a kind world, with many good 
people in it, as I have proved this day. 

I "put my pride in my pocket," and went to 
Mr. Rawlinson, my brothers' old schoolmaster. I told 
him frankly my position, at least so far as I could 
without blaming my father. 1 asked him if he would 
take back one boy, say Henry, and let me in re- 
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qnital give Frencli lessons to his daughters, or in his 
school. 

He not only agreed, but said at my going away, 
— that two lads gave no more trouble than one, and 
he must have back hoth his scholars: but he will 
only permit me to give three lessons a week never- 
theless. 

My mind is now at rest, and the children are 
greatly pleased; they did so weary after their old 
playfellows, as I plainly saw. 

Still, every pleasure has its pain; and mine came 
at last. Seeing a cloud gathering over Harry's mirth, 
at last I got from him the secret, — he did not like 
going back to school in his old half-worn blouse. He 
said the boys would teaze him. 

Oh I how bitter these things are! But I must bear 
them: it is not the children's fault. 

After little Aleck was asleep, I sat and talked 
with Henry alone, reasoning with him, as his good 
sense and manliness deserved, more like a companion 
than a child. I told him how poor we were, and 
must necessarily be, for a long time; that the only 
way in which poor people can remain independent 
and honest, is by resolving firmly that what they 
cannot pay for they must do without, — which reso- 
lution I had made, and we would all follow. I al- 
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ways say "we," that the boys may feel we are all 
as one, to sink or swim together. 

"Now, Harry," I said, "I might go to some shop 
we used to frequent, and get credit, knowing all the 
time I could not pay. But would that be honest? 
would you feel happy in your new clothes?" 

"No, no!" he cried, sitting up in bed, and hiding 
his face on my shoulder; "however poor we are, I 
will be thus much of a gentleman, — *One that does 
not owe any body any thing.' — You remember who 
once told me that." 

I did not, — which was strange. 

"It was Mr. Kedwood: and he knows what it is 
to be a gentleman, doesn't he, sister? 

"Yes," said I quietly, and said no more. 

Mr. Rawlinson mentioned incidentally, that some 
little time after school began, a gentleman had called 
to enquire if he knew any thing about the two Master 
Lynes? and being answered "No," had gone away, 
leaving no name. 

But I know who it was; — whom alone it could 
be. He has then come home from Italy. The children 
will be so glad! 
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The spring is advancing fast; day by day, as I 
cross the Green Park, I see the change. It has been 
either sunny weather, or soft, warm, "growing" 
weather, ever since th6 boys went to school. I en- 
joy my daily walk so much; especially the three 
days a week that I return from Mr. Kawlinson's with 
the boys. 

Then it seems so strange to walk in our old 
neighbourhood, and see the same; shops, and signs, 
and turnings. But we never go near the Square. 

The days are now so light and long, that coming 
back through Pall Mall and Eegent Street I always 
meet the afternoon loungers. How gay the spring 
bonnets begin to look! I could be half ashamed of 
mine, poor old thing! It is astonishing how soon 
dresses and bonnets will wear out, put on daily, and 
in all weathers. I could be almost foolish enough to 
sigh with Harry — ^ "I want new clothes!" 

However it signifies little, rushing through the 
streets as I do, not meeting a soul I know. But, if 
I did meet any one — I in my unneat winter wrap- 
pings, and a bundle of books under my arm! If any 
one saw me, spoke to me; — would they speak? I 
— that was a young lady in her father's house, and 
am — only a daily governess! 

One firiend I know — proud, refined, over-de- 
licate in aU that regards women — might start, to 
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tliink how through this winter I have run through 
London streets alone, unprotected, in fair weather 
and foul, in dark or light, often long after dusk — 
I, who was never allowed to cross the Square by 
myself! He might think too that it was "strange" 
or "improper," my living alone in lodgings, with 
only my young brothers. 

0, wide gulf of worldly distance — opening wider 
and wider before my eyes I I now begin to see into 
what I have plunged. Had I thought, when I was 
quitting my father^s house! — But no; I am glad I 
did not: I am glad I thought of nothing but my poor 
little brothers, who now live in peace, so happy and 
so good. 

For me, God will work out my destiny as seemeth 
Him best! 



I have determined to cease going down the plea- 
sant streets where I might by chance meet friends I 
once knew. I walk along back streets now. Perhaps 
it is nearest, and I ought to save time if possible. 

My brothers asked me to-day, if now that the 
long summer evenings are coming, I would take 
them up to Hampstead Heath? But I told them they 
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would like Blackheath better, and they are qtdte 
satisfied, nay, delighted. 

How slender is a child's memory! They never 
now speak of the Square, of old times, or any of 
our old friends, of whom — as I begin slowly to 
understand — we may possibly never hear any more. 



Th^r^se is a very good girl on the whole; afTec- 
tionate too. She takes care that I have lunch daily; 
and this morning, seeing I looked pale and tired 
with the heat, she brought me a glass of wine; say- 
ing, her mother desires I should have the same every 
day — a great blessing to me! -and how kind of her! 
I must try and do my duty by my pupil, even more 
than I have hitherto done: though Madame Giraud 
declares she is quite Satisfied. 

Waiting for Th^r^se to-day, I took up a news- 
paper, as I do occasionally, just to see the births, 
marriages, and deaths. In the latter, one struck 
me: — 

"On the 19th ult.. Sir Egerton Redwood, of Redwood 
Hall; and, same day, drowned near Yevay, Egerton Red- 
wood, Esq., his eldest and only suryiving son. The ba- 
ronetcy and influential family property fall , therefore, to 
the next heir, Grodfrey Egerton Red^ood^"^^Q^.^^Wi.^^*^^ 
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late Colonel and the Honourable Anne Redwood, and 
grandson of the lately deceased Baronet." 

"Sir Godfrey Redwood!" How strange it sounds! 
But he will make a noble use of fortune: God grant 
him happiness long to possess it! 

— I must still look a little longer in the list of 
" Marriages." 

To-day, I have walked more slowly home, nor 
minded passing through the sunny streets and gay 
throngs of people in my sombre and dust-spoiled 
clothing, It is quite good enough for one who will 
probably all her life have to earn her bread as a 
daily governess. 
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PART UJ. 

Henry and I measured heights to-day, and he 
is actually taller than I am. So, coming home from 
Mr. Rawlinson's, he would insist upon giving me his 
arm, considering that he was yesterday fifteen years 
old. 

(This IS the next entry added to my foolish, girlish 
journal, preserved till now, from the still more foolish 
tenderness one has over girlish things. I had always a 
love of hoarding relics, memories, every thing hut coin. 
The long pause in my writing was occasioned doubtless 
by want of leisure, during four years of a toilsome and yet 
monotonous life; — the recommencement of my journal 
was owing to want of occupation, during that trying 
period "waiting for a situation.") 

Remembering his birth-day, puts me in mind 
that my own is about this time. Twenty-six, or 
seven, is it? I have almost lost count. However, 
I must have been Th^r^se's governess five years. 
That is why I shall miss her so much. Yet it is 
quite time for her to give up study, and practise 
housekeeping for a few months befotft dafe Sss^ \a»xr 
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ried. I wish — as she laughing said — I conld 
teach her that, meaning the management of a house. 
But in the domestic department my own abilities are 
small; indeed they have completely died out for want 
of practice. Which signifies little; since, as I told 
Thtfresi this morning -^ I shall probably never have 
a house to manage. 

She looked very sly, said, laughing, how did I 
know? and appealed to her father; who, since her 
mother^s death, two years since, has made her his 
constant companion. M. Giraud took no notice of 
Th^rise's nonsense; he is a perfectly well-bred man, 
just, generous, and kind, so much so, that in these 
years I have all but forgotten he is by birth the 
great object of my girlish antipathy — a French- 
man. 

He has been very kind to the boys too — my 
dear boys! of whom I am so proud. Ah, if their 
mother could but see them now! 

Yet I have thanked God that she could not see, 
that no one could see, all we have passed through; 
the struggles, the humiliations, the narrow, grinding 
penury; and, had my health once failed, the awfol 
spectre Want standing ever at the door. But I did 
not sink: a supernatural strength has borne me up 
through every thing; and He who gave it knows 
that strength was not my own. 



£V 
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Now, though I am still fiill of anxieties — ter- 
rified when I see Aleck look delicate and weary; or 
Harry's cheek sharpening out of boyhood into youth; 
I yet live in present peace, and. trust in Providence 
for the time to come. 

Only, if I could hear of another situation before 
Th^rise's marriage! for I do not like taking my full 
salary when I teach her nothing, and am only as it 
were a friend and companion. But she and her 
father agree in compelling me to this, and I dare 
not refase. 

Oh, Need — imperious Need — what a tyrant 
thou art! 



Strange things have befallen me to-day. 

Leaving Th^rise early, I thought I would walk 
round, as I have done once or twice, by a print-shop 
in Pall Mall, to see something I should surely see 
there. There is no need to make any secret about 
it; it was a likeness of some one whom I knew — 
before the world knew him, as it does now. 

Three years ago, I found in the "Times" news- 
paper Sir Godfrey Redwood's maiden speech: he had 
entered Parliament. We were then rich enough to 
afford a newspaper, so I often saw his uassi^ ycl xSql^ 
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Debates. Afterwards, when Heniy wanted to take 
in "Chambers' Journal" instead, I managed to read 
the "Times" at Th^rfese's house. 

Sir Godfrey Redwood is a celebrated man now; 
so celebrated, that besides the print in the shop- 
window, round which I daily see a small crowd 
of curious gazers , I often catch in the common talk 
of strangers, the old familiar name. Nobody knows, 
what perhaps I have no right to tell, — that he was 
once a friend of mine. Nevertheless, it is quite na- 
tural that I should feel proud of this; and it does 
not harm him, or any one, that I have pleasure in 
seeing his name in the newspaper, or in coming 
round now and then by that print-shop, to look at 
his portrait — like, and yet unlike. He must have 
changed much since we knew him. 

To-day, as I stood at the shop- window, — an 
unlady-like act, it may be, but I feel I am now too 
old-looking and plainly dressed to mind much what 
I do, provided it is not wrong, — there came up a 
groom and a led horse. Its owner quickly passed 
out of the shop, and mounted; then, just looking 
round with a half-smile, that swept indifferently over 
the shop-window, the little crowd there, — and me, 
off he rode. 

It was the glimpse of a moment, but I could not 
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be mistaken; I have to-day seen Godfrey — I mean, 
Sir Godfrey Redwood. 

And he did not know me! But how could he? 
The years which have made of him a man, have 
made me — yes, I am quite right in calling myself 
"an old woman." 

I turned my face again to the shop-window, and 
gazed in upon a dazzle of black and white engrav- 
ings, till a hand touched me, and some one said — 
"Miss Lyne?" I need not have started so, as it was 
only Th^r^se's father. 

He said "he had been watching me a long time: 
was I then so very fond of prints? — he would pro- 
cure me as many rare ones as I liked." I thanked 
him, and was passing on, when I grew quite sick 
and weak — it was such a burning summer-day. 

M. Giraud took my arm in his, very kindly; and 
before I well knew how it was, I found myself 
crossing the Park with him , in the direction of my 
home. He said, I believe, that he wanted to consult 
with me about Th^r^se, or the future, or something 
— I forget what exact reason he gave* But ere 
long we. had reached a quiet, retired walk, and Th^- 
r^se's father was talking, not about her, but about 
himself and me. 

I do not know much of love-making; nor did he, 
this honest, generous-hearted, grave t£L«.\\. o^ \c^i^SS& 
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age, trj to **make love." All I know is, that then 
and there, in that quiet shady walk, M. Giraud asked 
me to be his wife. 

If he had been a foolish boy mocking me with 
silly, flattering speeches, or a young man whose 
passionate devotion might torture me with tlie me- 
mory of my own lost youth, I should have felt it 
less: but this man, — asking no love, only the right 
of showing tenderness; ready to be father, brother, 
friend, husband, — every thing — to poor forlorn 
me, — it went to my heart's core! 

I believe I wept much; but I am quite sure that 
I gave no answer of acceptance or encouragement, 
which might afterwards smite my conscience. I 
rather think I said nothing at all; for hurrying me 
home, he left me; telling me he would wait for my 
decision until next day. 

So this night I have to choose whether I will at 
once lay aside all my burden of worldly cares , and 
become a good man's cherished wife. It would be 
so, I feel; I know what he was to poor Madame 
Giraud, what he is to Th^r^se and the younger three. 
That he is somewhat advanced in years, I would 
not mind; nor even that he is a Frenchman — when 
a Frenchman is a true man and a gentleman. 

Then, my two brothers, fast growing up, needing 
soon to be established in the world. And he told 
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me, among other things, that, from^ihe day he mar- 
ried me, he should look upon Henry and Aleck in 
the light of his own children. That day, he wishes 

— and Th^rise too, he brought me her own written 
desire, — should be the same which removes his 
eldest daughter from his home. Only six weeks 
hence; — one brief six weeks! — and I might be 
no longer a poor governess, but an honoured wife! 

I feel almost bewildered. Such a change! not 
for me only, but for my dear boys. Surely I ought 
to forget every thing except them — to crush out 
the old life, to tread old feelings into dust, and so 
walk on that silent pathway — it is onh/ dust, now, 

— quite, calm and smiling, up to the very church- 
door. But there, — in the presence of God, before 
whom, as well as before my husband, I must take 
the marriage- vow — Dare I? 

I have lifted down a Prayer Book, — my mo- 
ther's, — and read the whole marriage -service 
through. 

^^ I require and charge you loth {as ye mU answer 
at the dreadful day of judgment^ when the secrets of all 
hearts shall he disclosed) that if either of you know any 
impediment — " 

" Wilt thou , . . forsaking all other, keep thee only 
unto Mm — " 

I closed the book. 
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It is impos#ble! Poor I have been, very poor 
— ay, and very miserable; but I have ever borne a 
clear conscience before God and man. So it shall 
^till be. I will not perjure myself in the sight of 
Heaven; nor enter the married state with a lie upon 
my soul. 

I have written to-night to M. Giraud, telling him 
that circumstances have made me fixedly resolve not 
to marry, but to devote myself entirely to the care 
of my two brothers. He is of too generous a nature, 
and knows too well my firmness of purpose in all 
things, to attempt to change my resolution. 

One sentence I have on mature consideration 
added to my letter — that, should sickness or pre- 
mature death prevent my fulfilling my duty towards 
my boys, I trust to. him — the only man who ever 
really loved me — to take care of Henry and Aleck 
until they grow to be men. 

Now, as it is long past midnight, I shall lay me 
down, and try to sleep. Ah! how quietly those 
sleep, who, as said a poor dying poet, whose poetry 
we used to read when I was young, "feel the daisies 
growing over them I" God forgive me! — me, who 
have two young souls of His giving to rear up for His 
eternity! — I must not yet think of the "daisies." 
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It lias all ended as I hoped; and even my dear 
Th^r^se has forgiven me. I trust, ere long, her ex- 
cellent father may find a worthy companion for him- 
self and a good mother for his little children: .then 
my mind will be quite at rest. 

Though I have seen him no more, he has managed, 
through Th^r^se's husband, to find me some most 
acceptable pupils; and he has never ceased his 
kindness to my boys. 

My dear mother used to say, when sometimes 
we talked, half jesting, of the wooers that were to 
come to me, "that it was usually a woman's own 
fault, if in rejecting a lover she also lost a friend." 
I have proved deeply and thankfully the truth of 
that saying. 



(Two years intervened here — two long, slow, silent 
years. Of these no records remain , because — I burnt 
them. It was a great deal the best. Every one who can 
weed his life, or his life's outward evidences, of all 
gloomy, erring, or hurtful memorials, is as much bound to 
do it, as he is bound to root out from his garden all things 
that might prove painful or injurious to those that come 
after him. 

We should always remember, that in the saddest 
human life all sadness necessarily ends when the tomb 
closes ; often, with God's blessing, long before then. And 
none of us, quitting the world , should leave behind u& t\Nft. 
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I <«Wi ^rt*ill>f Ife^ iJwW: *>wwi fty«»i j«c- ^/, x^«r. Jk& 
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Trevethlans of Cornwall, standing behind a counter, 
or running about as a lawy^'s clerk. 

Still, the trial is not quite at hand. Harry^s 
education is not finished yet; and I will trust to that 
good Providence, which has hitherto enabled me to 
earn for them not merely necessaries but many com- 
forts, still to make i^y way plain before me. 

I think Harry will turn out a wonderfully clever 
youth, and that I did right, when good Mr. Rawlin- 
son died, in straining every nerve that the lad should 
go to King's College School for a year. He will be 
seventeen next October, and then — Well, until then 
I will wait calmly: "Sufficient unto the day is" not 
only "the evil," but the anxious burden "thereof." 
We never know what lightening the morrow may 
bring. 



... I wrote yesterday this last -line. There must 
have been a good angel standing by, and smiling 
while I wrote. Ah, no! our "good angel" wore a 
human likeness — a likeness we all knew! I write 
this with tears of joy, not so much for having found 
again an old Mend, but for having also found, what 
amidst all doubt I never wholly lost, my faith in the 
ideal of my youth. 

Bread upon the Waters, etc, 4 
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If from this moment I were never to set eyes on 
tlie ^'good angel^' I spoke of; or if, harder still, eyes 
whose kindness I value were henceforth to rest on 
me in utter strangeness, forgetfulness, or dislike; — 
I still should feel the' happiness which I feel now. 
A happiness which being wholly without reference 
to myself, is as pure as that of some forced icono- 
clast, who, wakening from a miserable dream, sees 
the broken idol sitting unshattered and godlike fair, 
nay, sees the imaged marble changed into the visible 
Divinity. What matters it into what dim comer of 
the great world-temple one creeps, so that one knows 
the glorious presence is still abiding there! 

— This is certainly a little piece of insanity, 
worthy of the Felicia Lyne of old: but it is only 
temporary; I shall be "Miss Lyne the governess," 
to-morrow. 



After a day or two, I have leisure and quietness 
to write down the circumstance which has made such 
a change in the boys^ future, and consequently in 
mine. 

It was the day of the prize-distribution at King's 
College; and Henry had taken his younger brother 
with him "to see the fun," as he boldly called it, — 
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poor Harry! though I noticed how pale he was all 
breakfast-time — aware that his own fate hung upon 
the balance. Since, till their names are called out, 
none of the boys know who are the winners of 
prizes. 

I could not go, for pleasure must always yield 
to duty, in my profession; and I had two music les- 
sons to give that afternoon. 

Returning home I found to my surprise that the 
lads were not come in; I should have been foolishly 
restless, only I knew Aleck's good sense, and how, 
had any disappointment befallen his brother, no one 
could calm him better than Aleck could. So I em- 
ployed myself in seeing that dinner was all ready, 
and in making the room neat — a weary business 
where there are two growing boys. And I am get- 
ting such a fidgetty particular old maid, — as Harry 
often tells me; though he always kisses me after- 
wards, lest I should be vexed. 

— How long I am in coming to my story! 

It was six in the evening, and I was growing 
thoroughly wretched and frightened, when I heard 
a knock, and a foot that could be none but Harry's, 
leaping up stairs (we live on the drawing-room floor 
now). In a minute, the lad burst in, all delight, 
and Aleck after him. 

"Oh I sister, sister, only guess!" tha^ W3a.^2css^^ 
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"No! don't let her guess," said a tliird voice; 
and then I saw that a gentleman was with my boys. 
One — than whom I would sooner have expected to 
see an angel of heaven standing in our room! 

"I should have known your face any where, 
Miss Lyne, though I fear you have forgotten mine." 
— He was mistaken in both these things ; but it did 
not signify. 

Very soon we had shaken hands cordially, and 
partly from Harry, partly from Aleck, I began to 
hear how my brothers had met with Sir Godfrey 
Redwood. 

He, now a man of consideration, had been in- 
vited to the distribution; there in the College HaU, 
he had heard called out the name of Henry Tre- 
vethlanLyne; and seeing my boy walk up to receive 
his well-earned prize, had made sure it was his old 
favourite. Afterwards he had spoken to the lads, 
and they had told him our whole story. It was very 
different from the one my step-mother had given him 
concerning us, some eight years ago. No wonder 
he had suffered us gradually to drop out of his me- 
mory, unworthy a good man's thought. 

He dined with us that day, though the proud 
boys were rather shocked that he should see our 
humble board. And all that evening, with the June 
sun slanting in upon his face, — in which the former 
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boyish likeness gleamed strangely at times, thongh 
he is mnch changed by the thick moustache and 
beard he wears, foreign fashion, — Sir Godfrey 
Redwood sat talking, sometimes gaily, sometimes 
thoughtftilly, with "Miss Lyne the governess," and 
her brothers. 

I saw in the first ten minutes, that despite his 
kind courtesy about knowing my face, he, too, was 
struck by the change which I so clearly perceive in 
myself; and that if the old "Felicia" had not been 
long swept out from what could have been at best a 
mere boyish memory, the sight of "Miss Lyne" had 
now made it, and all belonging to it, irrevocably 
the past. It was well for me that I had discernment 
and strength of mind enough at once to assure my- 
self of this, so that our future intercourse may be, 
as indeed it is, perfectly free and unembarrassed on 
either side. 

Sir Godfrey told us much of what had happened 
to himself since the days when he used to visit at 
the Square. It was the ordinary life of a young 
man of fortune, filled up with many extravagances 
and follies, all of which he owned so freely, that 
one could plainly discern — even if his whole counte- 
nance, bearing, and the accidental nothings by which 
we judge of character, had not confirmed the fact — 
that there had been in him no vice*^ l\i^ ^5£\^^ ^^"^ ^'^ 
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his proud and yirtaous mother was, as I had long 
learnt from other sources, the stay and glory of the 
Redwood house. 

His "wild oats," he said, had been sown early, 
abroad and at home, and he was now in the midst 
of manhood's grave and earnest career, — the career 
of one who deeply felt, that as regarded talents, in- 
fluence, and the power of doing good, to him much 
had been given, and of him much would surely be 
required. 

Harry asked him if he was married? to which 
he laughingly answered, "No, nor engaged either, 
though he had been in love and out of love at least 
a dozen times, as Master Hany would himself ere 
long." 

Then, turning to me, he changed his tone to 
seriousness, and spoke of all the cares he had had 
with his younger brothers and sisters, and what a 
happy and noble mistress his mother made at Red- 
wood Hall. "It would be long ere I should find a 
Lady Redwood like her," added he, smiling; and 
then the conversation died. 

But now comes that act of generosiiy, which I 
find my brother Henry and he had settled entirely 
between themselves before ever the matter was con- 
fided to me, though of course my nominal consent 
was to be asked as a seal to the bond. 
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Sir God^y is about to proceed abroad as ckargd 
d'affaires at — . He wishes to take with him Henry, 
who at seventeen — nay sixteen, for it wants three 
months to his birthday — is as manly-looking and 
manly-minded as many a youth of twenty. He said, 
the boy should be his secretary, or tdtaehd^ — some 
nominal office, through which I see clearly his gener- 
ous purpose of taking all care for Harry's Aiture en- 
tirely upon himself. 

And Harry must go. It would break the lad's 
heart did I refuse* I have no right to let any foolish 
scruple stand in the light of this, the sole chance 
that may ever offer of my darling brother's earning 
his bread and making his way in the world in 
the sole manner that his proud nature would ever 
thoroughly bend to — as a gentleman. Besides, as 
Sir Godfrey reminded me, this change in fortune 
only replaces Harry in the sphere where he was 
bom; since — like water, the pure blood of the 
Trevethlans and the Lynes will always find its own 
level. 

When he said so, I smiled, and in my turn re- 
minded him that I was still "the governess." 

"Well!" he answered, "and what is more honour- 
able than a governess, when she is a lady by birth, 
or at least by education, as all governesses ought to 
be? What more noble than a woman who devcvU^ 
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her whole life to the sowing of good seed, the £niitage 
of which she may never see? K I ever have a wife 
and children/' here his eyes smiled with some dim, 
dawning thought, "I will teach them, that after 
father and mother there is no one on earth to whom 
they owe such reverence as to her on whom depends 
the formation not only of their intellect, but of their 
whole mind and character. But, accordingly, I will 
take care that this model governess is worthy of the 
trust, — a true lady, and more, a true womany — 
in fact, just such a woman as you are yourself. Miss 
Lyne." 

I had no answer to that I — Ms children's 
governess! 

Still, it gives me comfort to think he should so 
honour the sisterhood to which I belong —7 unto 
which I had joined myself in humiliated despair, 
until at last I began to wear my heavy chains as 
the badge of a worthy service, and to discover that 
every governess has it in her power to make herself, 
and with herself all her fraternity, reverenced and 
honourable in the sight of the world. 



Henry is gone away — Henry, my noble, hand- 
some boy! my right hand and stronghold in the 
bitter days of adversity, which hardly seemed ad- 
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versiiy when borne for himl But, please God! there 
is only prosperity in store for him now. — Also, for 
me and little Aleck, still Itttle, gentle, and pale. 
But Aleck shall go to college, if he likes, neverthe- 
less; for he too must be well educated, as is his 
brother. My mother's sons shall not be inferior in 
any way to the children who, I hear, cluster round 
my father's hearth, and will inherit his property. 
Well! we envy them not. May they prove a com- 
fort to his old age! 

To-night Aleck and I have sat for the last time 
in our old lodgings, jfrom which we are now re- 
moving nearer town. I cannot walk so well as I 
used to do, and we need better rooms, since the 
situation I have now obtained through Sir Godfrey 
Redwood, and which I have promised him to hold 
until he and Harry return home, is one of a higher 
class and higher salary than any I have hitherto 
had. Think of my teaching a little Lady Anne! 

She is the youngest daughter of a poor earl — 
I see he is poor for an earl; but he lives in honest 
retirement, keeping within his means ; which is 
doubtless the reason why Sir Godfrey honours him 
so much. I honour him too, and his three fair 
daughters, as cordially as if they had not "a handle" 
to their pretty Christian names. 

A quiet yet somewhat dull tea w^ lasA.^ '^^^ 
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and I; and thefi we sat in the twilight, talking, and 
watching the shadows in the room, which now seems 
mean yet once appeared to ns magnificent, compared 
to the former back-parlour. The poor old room, 
which has seen so much! We almost grew sad to 
think we should no more watch th6 street-lamp's 
glimmer creeping in along the wall, so pleasant and 
dim — besides often saving us an hour or two of 
candle-light, in times when every small saving was 
of pathetic value. Ah! the poor old room! 

Soon we broke off talking of the past to specu- 
late on the dawning fiiture, and to wonder whether 
it would be two years, three, or four ere Harry 
came back! and if so, what a man he would be! — 
Especially when in the constant society of such a 
perfect gentleman as Sir Godfrey Redwood. Aleck 
quite envied him that; for Aleck, with all his quiet- 
ness, has an exquisite taste for the refinements of 
life. Nay, coming one day to fetch me home, he 
has quite fallen in love with my little Lady Anne, 
and I hear of nothing else from morning till night. 
The foolish boy! Sixteen and five feet four to adore 
eleven and four feet nothing! But Aleck is a young 
poet, and so, as I tell him, must fain begin the usual 
destiny of poets — to be always in love! 

Love! — Have I, even I, begun lightly to use 
that solemn word? 
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Aleck is at last gone to bed, and I have taken 
away his candle, lest be sbould set tbe bouse on fire 
tbrougb reading novels, wbich would be a pretty- 
climax to our long abiding here. 

I go up to my oYm room, and in its solitary si- 
lence think of many things — chiefly, of the steamer 
which, under this same micfnight moon, is floating 
down the broad Thames, and bearing with it my best 
treasures in this world, — bearing them to a future, 
in which as regards neither, shall I have in time to 
come any share or claim. Both will ere long have 
taken to their hearts much nearer ties. To-night 
Aleck made me laugh, by prophesying that it would 
not be very many years before I dandled on my knees 
Harry's children: — and Sir Godfrey Redwood gaily 
promised I should be governess to his! All these 
jests will one day come true; and then I, — this one 
solitary I — 

No matter! — May'st Thou, God, receive the 
life-sacrifice on which, year by year, I have thrown 
all that was lovely and precious in my eyes, and so 
make the offering — worthless of itself — sweet 
and acceptable in Thine! 
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PART IV. 

That boy Aleck! that foolish, comical, impressible 
fellow! — 

(This must have been written two years or more after 
the time when Harry went away, and I began to teach 
the Ladies Airlie. I say "the Ladies Airlie," because, in 
addition to my own pupil, I used occasionally to give 
music-lessons to Lady Dorothy and Lady Maud. In fact, 
I was very much with them all; more like a friend than a 
governess. Those two years were a bright portion of my 
life ; I was very happy [for me] ; so happy, that I scarcely 
ever touched my journal.) — 

That boy Aleck will certainly go crazy after his 
little goddess ! He has had three other child-sweethearts 
in eighteen months, and now he has come back to '^my 
bonnie Ladie Ann." I can now hear him singing to 
himself that same ballad of Allan Cunningham's, 
fragments of which he indulges me with at breakfast 
and tea, something about 

"The cherry lip, the creamy loof, 
Or the waist o' Ladie Ann," 

generally going through the whole poem, until he 
gets to 
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"I am her father's gardener lad;" 

at which he pauses, and looks as proud as if the 
ghosts of all the ancient Lynes and Trevethlans were 
peering out from the eyes of their young descendant. 
My patience alive! (a harmless expletive that, though 
it seems ridiculous enough when written,) what is to 
be done with the boy? 

He wants sadly a little reality — some active, 
busy, earnest life, such as is led by his brother. How 
happy Harry seems! and how beautiful his letters 
are! gradually toning down into manliness. I think 
on the whole, that though not so much of a dreamer, 
he will turn out a finer character than Aleck. . But 
then Aleck is always with me, and one's heart clings 
so closely to those that are away. "One's heart 
clings so closely to those that are away!" — How 
much truth there is in these words! 



It was my birthday yesterday, a fact which little 
Lady Anne coaxed out of me, seeing I looked rather 
grave. She also won from me another secret, which, 
indeed, I had no reason or design to keep, — that 
I was thirty-one years old. 

Thirty-one years old! — It is time I put up my 
"pretty, pretty curls," which, through a fe^WsJcL^^ass^^ 
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I have carefully kept all these years. Nobody would 
ever be so blind as to call them "pretty" now; and 
whatsoever I did with them, nobody would notice 
the change. So to-morrow I will begin wearing my 
hair quite plain, which is indeed much more suitable 
to any one who is no longer a girl. 

Lady Dorothy and Lady Maud both gave me 
birthday-presents — quick, warm-hearted, impulsive 
gifts. Moreover, which was better than the gift. 
Lady Maud kissed me, bending over me with her 
silent, tall, graceful, white-lily-like air. I greatly 
admire Lady Maud. But merry, frank-spoken Lady 
Dorothy thought it a very dreadful thing to be thirty- 
one years old, especially when one was not married, 
and apparently did not intend to be; which, she po- 
litely observed, was certainly Miss Lyne's own fault, 
and a.very disgraceM deteiination too! 

I laughed, and Lady Maud, whose words, though 
rare, are always as fragrant as the perfume that 
comes out of a white-lily-cup — there my fantastic 
simile holds good! — Lady Maud said, "It mattered 
little: whether old or young, married or unmarried, 
a woman like Miss Lyne was sure to be happy." 

Happy! — Alone, in my own home, I sit and 
ponder over that word. 

I go out into the world, and see other homes 
full of selfishness, misery, and strife: — mine is all 
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peace; there is never in it a shadow of disquiet or 
contention. Except, to be sure, when Aleck per- 
sists in sitting up writing poetry till two in the 
morning. 

I see around me restlessness, ennui, young lives 
wasted in doing nothing, — until out of the dull 
void of an aimless existence gradually forms a chaos, 
seething continually with all its elements of passion 
and of pain, from which nothing but the touch of a 
Divine hand will ever evolve a perfect orb. Now, 
my life, — steadily rolling on , with rarely a moment 
left for weariness or regret, every day bringing its 
duties, and every night closing them in rest, — 
would I change? — No. 

Young people come to me with their troubles, 
especially love -troubles; poor frenzied stragglers 
through the seas which all must cross; dashed from 
rock to rock, of fate, or folly, or wrong, each one 
thinking there is in the whole world no other sufferer, 
at least no greater sufferer, than he. I sit and listen 
so quietly, am sorry for all, and try to help all; 
while my outward smile creeps peacefully into my 
own inward heart, with a consciousness that there 
are some portions of the solemn life-journey which 
no one ever has to pass through twice. 

Yes, I think Lady Maud's chance saying was 
trae; I believe I am traly "happy," 
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Was there not an ancient sage who said, ^'No 
man can be pronounced troly happy until he dies?*' 



— Who would have thought it? who could have 
told? So unexpected, too! But, as Aleck was say- 
ing only that very day, every thing in the fortunes 
of our family seems to happen suddenly. 

We two were sitting at tea, on Good Friday, of 
all days in the year: I thinking what I should do 
during a week of entire holiday, and Aleck rather 
glum, because, though Lady Dorothy had called him 
"her poet-laureate," — Lady Maud had said, in her 
gracious and gentle way, what good a little country 
air would do to a delicate boy, — and little Lady 
Anne had openly declared she would ask her god- 
mother, Mrs. Redwood, to invite him with them to 
Dorsetshire; — still Easter was come, and they had 
all gone down, save, alas! poor Aleck, to Redwood 
Hall. 

I had told the boy it was a foolish dream, and 
that, despite "all the blood of all the Howards," 
i. e. the Trevethlans, and all the gentle humility of 
the impoverished noble household, there was a great 
difference between them and us; that he was still 
but a college-student, and brother of "the governess." 
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But at eighteen one does build such airy palaces! 
"Every man his own Aladdin," as I said merrily. 
"Youths running about barefoot and contented, each 
with the lamp in his bosom." 

Aleck laughed, declaring I was growing quite 
poetical; so, just for fun, and to pass time away, we 
began speculating what we each would do, had we 
the lamp or the ring. 

My foolish boy quickly built in imagination a 
palace, very Aladdinish, on the banks of Winder- 
mere (whither I had managed to send him after his 
illness last autumn) ; and was just creating a princess 
to put into it, which princess strongly resembled a 
full-grown Lady Anne, — when he recollected I had 
not had my turn. 

He said, "Now, sister, what would you wish 
for?" 

I was silent a moment, remembering the days 
when I used to wish "at the moon;" but I am not 
so simple now. So I began to build my Aladdin- 
palace of real stones — possibilities. 

"Then, Aleck, I think if we were sitting just as 
we are, — I am sure we are very comfortable, — 
and if, instead of Henry's next letter, which ought 
to come this week, there were to come — " 

"Henry?" 

I smiled, and was going on, whsa. — \ ^iasa. ^"^ 

Dread upon the Waters, etc, v> 
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state, not explain, the odd coincidence — there was 
a lend, sndden knock at the street-door. Following 
the knock, came the old quick-bounding footstep, 
— three stairs at a time, — and Harry was in the 
room! 

Ay, my own Harry, my real Harry! though he 
was six feet high, with a deep, firm voice, and an 
awful moustache and beard; — though he lifted his 
little old sister right up into his arms, frightening 
her almost out of her seven senses, and by his 
foreign and stylish appearance so awed Aleck that 
for the first minute or two, the lad hardly ventured 
to speak to his brother; — still - — still — lie was 
our own Harry! 

I had, I thank God! such entire joy in seeing 
him, such perfect home-delight, that I never once 
thought whether Harry had come here alone. 

He had done so, as he very soon told us: Sir 
Godfrey having gone down at once to Redwood 
Hall. 

We had tea a second time for our Harry — the 
old pleasant tea-making, which he seemed to enjoy 
so much, and remember so tenderly. He even re- 
minded me of the winter nights when I used to 
stretch over between him and Aleck, lying like lazy 
puppies on the hearth, and make the toast by the 
parlour-fire. My dear Harry! — 
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He has grown up a perfect gentleman: how 
could he else, under the influence of such a friend? 
Better than all, my boy has kept his own pure heart, 
only guided into experience by one that is not only 
pure but wise. 

In every way Sir Godfrey Redwood has frdfilled 
his trust, and Henry's attachment to him knows no 
bounds. That my brother, my darling brother, 
should owe every thing to the man whom I always 
held to be the best man on earth, — is not this 
happiness? A happiness, that perhaps -is better, 
deeper, truer, than what I might have deemed such, 
once! 

Harry says that Sir Godfrey Redwood is very 
well in health, and full of joy at coming home. He 
sent likewi^e a kind message to Harry's sister, say- 
ing I should hear from him soon. 



I have heard we are all to go down on a three- 
days' visit to Redwood Hall. I would fain have 
declined, being, as I told the boys, half-frightened 
at the Honourable Anne Redwood, whom I have 
never seen since the days when I visited her as a 
"young lady at home." She might be proud toward 
Miss Lyne the governess. But my twc* Vstft^JSasBt's*^ 
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who seem to have fairly taken rule over me, will 
hear no excuse. 

Besides, Henry longs for the Dorsetshire shoot- 
ing, and, as he told me privately, desires to hear 
more of a plan which Sir Godfrey has all but 
settled for his future career, in which he, Henry 
Trevethlan Lyne, is to bring great honour back to 
the old family. God bless the hand that makes 
my boy so happy! 

Also, Aleck is urgent for the visit. He knows 
he shall meet there his two great patronesses — 
Lady Dorothy and Lady Maud, to say nothing of 
his child-goddess, his "bonnie Lady Ann." For me, 
I shall meet — 

But I shall meet likewise, what every where has 
encompassed and sustained me — the strength, 
counsel, and guard of Him who has never forsaken 
me, nor will forsake me, even unto the end. 



The first day and night of our visit are over. 

We arrived just half an hour before dinner; and 
I saw no one till I had descended. I was nervous 
and trembling: it was ten years since I had been on 
a visit any where, at least in such a stately house 
as this. It was a positive terror to me to descend 
the stairs, until at the foot I perceived some one 
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waiting for me. At first I drew back, — till I saw 
it was only Harry, my own kind Harry. 

He laughed at me merrily; and I went into tke 
drawing room quite bold and proud, — oh! so 
proud! — leaning on my boy's arm. 

* I cannot tell much about the meeting, except 
that Mrs. Redwood was veiy gracious, even tender, 
for her^ that she said I was scarcely at all altered 
(ah! but she only saw me by lamp-light, and with 
her feeble, aged eyes), and that, what touched me 
most, she called me by my girl-name, Felicia, 

For her Son, he could not be otherwise than 
kind. 

When dinner was announced. Sir Godfrey left 
Lady Maud, with whom he was conversing, and 
took me down stairs. I did not expect that From 
her smile, I think she must have told him to do it; 
showing me by this courtesy that I still held my 
old position in society. If so, it was a gentle and 
generous act, like Lady Maud. 

Once in the evening, when a cluster of the 
family-party was gathered round the fire, Sir God- 
frey telling us some story of his life abroad, and 
Lady Maud standing to listen, her elbow resting on 
the low marble chimney-piece, — it seemed to me 
that the "white garden-lily" looked like that flower 
when the sun comes by and shines tigou \\.^ \MJiKsss% 
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it not only pure but thoroughly translucent with 
beauty and delight. 

I wonder, did any one else see her with my 
eyes? 

This morning, after breakfast, Sir Godfrey Red- 
wood asked me to walk with him, that he might 
show me the conservatories; and there, sitting down 
under a fair orange-tree, with the sun shining in 
upon all sorts of gorgeous flowers he has brought 
home from abroad, he talked with me long and 
seriously of the future — of my brother's future. 

He says, that he intends entering public life 
under the new ministry, and that Harry, now more 
than twenty years old, shall be his secretary, or 
have a government appointment, as may be. The 
boy is able and willing to carve out his own for- 
tunes now; and will Be placed where he need not 
dread that one word — which Sir Godfrey never 
uses — patronage. He wiU be independent, too, 
though not rich; and, as I said, Henry and I be- 
tween us can give Aleck what he desires — a col- 
lege-education, to fit him for the Church; so that, in 
every way, the path before us is straight. 

And here came in Sir Godfrey's generosity, 
which I can hardly think of without tears. 

He asked me about my health, — if I were 
happy, — if I should not be lonely when Aleck was 
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at Cambridge, — and if, as my younger brother's 
college expenses could easily be managed, (ah! I 
knew how!) I would consent to give up teaching, 
and, just till Harry wanted me to keep his house, 
settle in a pretty little cottage there was near Eed- 
wood Hall? He said all this with some conftision 
and hesitation; but, — let me quite assure myself 
of that fact, — only the hesitation of a delicate 
generosity, to which the mere act of seeming to 
bestow favours is a pain. 

For me, if I were somewhat agitated, he would 
easily attribute it to a similar cause. 

I answered, that I had always lived independent, 
and wished it to be so to the end; — that it was 
much better I should still remain a governess. Only, 
as I had rather be with those I loved than with 
strangers, perhaps he would use his influence that I 
might stay permanently with little Lady Anne. 

When I said "use his influence," he half smiled; 
then looked sad, and said gravely, that he had no 
influence in the Airlie family except as an ordinary 
friend. 

(Then, things are not yet quite as I imagined!) 
Sir Godfrey, after a pause, continued the conversa- 
tion. With true delicacy, he did not oppose my 
wish; and I shall still earn my own bread honour- 
ably and usefully. It is far the best: an v^^ \aSa^ 
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would kill me. Work, constant work, is the snstaiHeir, 
cheerer, and physician of the sonl. 

Bat that fact alters not the noble kindness of 
this most noble man, kindness of which I can hardly 
write or speak, but which I shall remember while 
I live. 

After our talk we joined the others, until I 
came up softly into my own room, to be quiet and 
rest. 

Henry provided for, placed where his career 
through life lies, humanly speaking, in his own 
hands; Aleck given his heart's desire: — how happy 
my two boys will be! And how thankful, solemnly 
and deeply thankful, am I! 

Sitting at my little Gothic window, I can see 
him, — I mean Sir Godfrey, — walking on the 
lawn, with Lady Dorothy and little Lady Anne. 
How happy he looks; happy as a man must be who 
difPases happiness wherever he sets his foot. Such 
a man I knew he would become! God bless him 
— God evermore bless him! And what does it 
signify how far oflP one stands from great treasures, 
eternally set aside, when one knows of a certainty 
that the gold has not become dim, that the fine gold 
will never change! 

"Bonnie Ladie Ann" comes this instant bound- 
ing in at my door, discomposing all my Noughts. 
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She is a thorough little elf of mischief; nobody 
would ever dream she was an earl's daughter. 
Nothing will serve her now but that I must come 
into the chestnut-alley, where Sir Godfrey has had 
put up for her a most aerial and magnificent swing; 
where, moreover, he is actually going to swing her 
himself, and the merry, frolicsome Lady Dorothy 
too. They say I must go, if only to play propriety 
among such madcaps. 

So I must just finish my journal in the after- 
noon. 



"/« the afternoon^' — these are the last words 
I find written down in the journal so long put 
aside. 

Since then, many, many afternoons — many 
days, weeks, months — have gone by; and out of 
it all I wake, as out of a night-mare dream, to 
live the remainder of my life — how? — God 
knoweth! 

I think it will do me good to write down a 
plain account of the strange things which happened, 
beginning from that moment — which th^ €\^\^^ ^^ 
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these pages causes to seem fresli as yesterday, — 
when I laid them safely by, the ink scarce dry, 
took the little child^s hand, and, almost as gay as 
a child myself, ran with Lady Anne to the chestnut 
alley. 

I had always a great love for the sight of chest- 
nut trees in spring. These were very beautiftil — 
great towering pyramids of soft green, for they had 
not yet come into flower. I remember Sir Godfirey 
showed me a bud, and reminded me of my once 
saying, in my girlish nonsense, that if ever I owned 
a park, I would plant it all over with horse-chestnut 
trees. At which both I and they all laughed, — 
we were merry enough to laugh at every thing. 
For me, it seemed as if a spell were over me, some 
sunny reflex from my former days. Once I quite 
started at the sound of my own mirth; nay, even Sir 
Godfrey Redwood turned round, and said cordially 
and merrily, "Why, that's right! You are laughing 
just like Felicia Lyne." 

From this strange excitement I can only account 
for my doing — what in a staid old maid and a 
governess might seem rather out of place, — namely, 
that I joined in the frolic, and suffered myself to be 
persuaded to take my turn with Lady Dorothy and 
Lady Anne in the swinging, an amusement of which 
in my girlish days I used to be passionately fond. 
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It made all those girlish days come back again: 
I can feel it now — the wild delight of flying 
through the air, every minute higher and more 
daring, touching the leaves of lofty Ijoughs, which 
nothing touched but the birds; sweeping backwards 
— forwards — with my bonnet falling oflP, and my 
hair dropping over my face; hearing Lady Dorothy 
clap her hands, and little Lady Anne scream with 
delight. Even Sir Godfrey, forgetting himself, cried 
"Bravo, Felicia!" entering into the scene with all 
the excitement of a boy. 

I remember, too, that he said something about 
"swinging me straight, on accounft of the tree" — 
an old withered trunk that stood near, rather in the 
way; and that I laughed at the notion of danger, 
when he was there. 

So I was dashed on from height to dizzy height, 
his great strength urging me forward, till once, when 
his hand was on the rope, little Lady Anne cried 
out suddenly — 

"There's Maud!" 

I felt the swing sweep forward aslant, then a 
heavy crushing blow — darkness — and no more 

^p ^p ^p ^p ^p ^* ^p 

When many hours, nay, days, afterwards, my 
right senses came into me again, I awoke to the 
knowledge, kept from me for a loii^ ivKifc^ ^^ 
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gradually revealed, that I shotdd be disfigured and 
crippled for life. 

The only balm to this misfortune, was the con- 
sciousness who»e hand had unwittingly caused it all. 

(Writing this sentence, and confessing this 
thought, I feel to be selfish; yet it was trae.) 

I believe Sir Godfrey Redwood was for many 
days almost out of his mind with grief. He could 
not feel what I did — that any thing coming from 
him, was to me far less bitter than had it come from 
any one else. And, as even my two poor distracted 
boys must have seen at once, and did see, — the 
whole circumstance was so entirely an accident 

Of course, I cannot recollect any thing of the 
time when my life was in danger; and every one 
has appeared reluctant to speak of it to me after- 
wards. Only, as I now and then hear, it was a 
terrible time to them all. It seems very strange to 
think of the Eedwoods and Airlies hanging, as it 
were, on my breath — such a frail, useless breath 
as mine. 



... I write this account in pauses, as my 
strength is still not great. * * * * 

It is always painful to dwell on sickness; and 
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in this mournful world we ought never to give to 
ourselves or others a single unnecessary pain. I 
shall quite pass over my long illness; out of which 
I woke, and found the harvest ripened, and the 
reapers reaping, around Redwood Hall. 

It was exactly like wakening into a new world. 
Only, not that world into which, I pray God, I 
may one day awake, to be, instead of what I am 
now, evermore beautiful, active, and full of joy. 

The first time I quitted my room was quite a 
triumphal procession; for all the 'Ladies Airlie had 
come down from London to see me: indeed. Lady 
Maud had been more or less at' Eedwood Hall the 
whole time. Sir Godfrey's public duties kept him 
much firom home, which was a blessing: it must 
have been great torture to him, to come back while 
I was miserably lying there. They would not let 
me see him all the while. 

Therefore, our first interview occurred when I 
was comparatively well. I was alone when he came 
in, — he had begged that it might be so, — and — 
but my heart fails me when I' recollect those two 
hours. 

"Forgiveness!" — forgiveness from me I That, 
looking in my face, which much suflPering must have 
changed considerably and doubtless made quite old, 
he should have burst into such uncoTitxQ\l«.\A.^ ^^^stc^X 
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That he should have kissed my poor, thin right-band, 
— the only one he could kiss, — and that I should 
have laid it on his head, — his noble head! — telling 
him I was quite happy and regretted nothing, except 
that I could no longer be a governess. 

Ho seemed to shudder at the word, and passion- 
ately assured me that I should never want any thing 
his whole fortune could bestow, — that his own sister 
should not be more honoured, or regarded more ten- 
derly th n I. 

— T am quite sure, and was then, that the word 
"ststef*'^ burst from Lim instinctively, as being the 
very impulse and ech) of his thoughts. It was well 
that I noted this, otherwise, from the passionate 
emotion of his whole manner under the agony of 
such a time, I might, as has happened often to weak 
women, have been somewhat led astray, so as to 
form erroneous conclusions. 

Afterwards, when he had become more himself, 
and his mother and Lady Dorothy had joined us, he 
insisted on taking Harry's place, and carrying me 
into the other drawing-room. I could say nothing, 
being very much exhausted. And so it happened, 
that while he was holding me, I fainted in his arms. 
I believe, for half an hour, they all thought I was 
dead-, I wish — but no! I will not utter that sinful 
longing. 
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After I had recovered, I was left to sleep; ay, 
and did sleep, heavily too, for a long time. 

Waking at length, it was to an atmosphere of 
such twilight dimness and silence, that I hardly re- 
cognized my own room. My hrain must still have 
been somewhat conned, as I remember thinking I 
was really dead, and lying quite still and motion- 
less, Jike a corpse, until gradually I gathered up my 
ideas. 

The white curtains were closely drawn, so that 
I could see nothing; but I began to distinguish a soft 
sound of talking, and to recollect that I had gone to 
sleep, with those two kind girls — in whom it was 
the least of their nobility that they were an earl's 
daughters — sitting by my bedside. 

Lady Dorothy was speaking in a whisper, but 
still with that strong energy which, as in all im- 
pulsive characters, continually gleamed through her 
mirth. 

"I tell you, Maud, as I .told him this day, he 
oughts 

"If ^he ought ^' and thinks so himself, Sir God- 
frey will probably do it: he always does what is 
right," was the answer, very slow and quiet, even 
for Lady Maud. 

"It would be right; it is what a g^TSAxowa \a3NCL 
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ought to do; it is the only reparation he can make 
her. I told him so.'' 

"And what did he say?" 

"Nothing! he seemed shocked, — stanned, as if 
he had never thought of it before. Yet it is not sach 
a wonderful thing. If her health returns, even lame 
as she is, and will be always, he might have a worse 
wife than Felicia Lyne." 

"Hush! softer!" 

But the caution was too late; I heard all clearly 
now: for which, most earnestly I now thank God! 

"So you think," said Maud tremulously, — "so 
you really think she cared for him? He once con- 
fessed that, long ago, when he was quite a boy, he 
was half in love with hsr. And any one whom he 
loved or who loved him — Yes; I am glad you told 
him he ought to marry her." 

Then again fell around me the silence — the 
twilight gloom — almost like that of the grave ; but 
crossed by floating shadows as of another world. 

In the midst of it, I heard Lady Maud softly 
rise, and go out; and then I called to Lady Dorothy, 
said I had wakened feeling much better, and bade 
her go downstairs. 

Next morning I heard accidentally that Sir God- 
frey Eedwood had been obliged to leave hastily for 
town. I do not know any thing more that passed 
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in the household: all things to me seemed a strange, 
dizzy dream; and I noticed no one but Lady 
Maud. 

The "white lily" never bent nor drooped; but 
looked wan-like, as though in the coming shadow of 
its life's first storm. 



Two or three days after then, when I was be- 
ginning to feel myself again, I received a letter from 
Sir Godfrey Redwood. It contained an oflPer of his 
hand. 

All in it was said nobly, frankly, truly. He told 
me, — what I was glad to know, — that he had 
loved me, boyish-fashion, for a little while, until 
circumstances made our paths so different; and a 
man cannot live upon a dream, as sometimes women 
do. He made no allusion to my loving him, or his 
loving me, now; but merely offered me his hand,^ 
with the promise of spending his whole life in 
honouring me and in securing my happiness. 

My happiness! As if I would have accepted a 
whole life-time of joy, did it cost him one sacrifice, 
one regret! 

Bread upon the Waters, etc* ^ 
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I answered his letter, saying, not untruly, that I 
had long given up all thoughts df marrying; and 
that it would be much better for us both that he 
should still hold me, in the words he had lately 
used, as his "sister." There was no need to say 
any more. 

In so doing I took counsel of no one, told no 
one, except Lady Maud. To her I mentioned the 
mere facts of his letter and of mine, that she might 
know how nobly he had acted. She listened quite 
silently, as she sat by my bedside, only I saw, for 
one of the few times in her life, her falling tears: 
then she left me to sleep. I did not sleep, but lay 
all night quiet and happy, happier than for many 
years, thinking a little of this world, but more of 
the world to come, — of my mother, — and of 
God. 

The next day Sir Godfrey Eedwood wi'ote me a 
long, affectionate, brother-like letter, pledging him- 
self to that affection which I desire to keep, and 
believe I shall keep, to my dying hour. 

— The day after that, he came home. Lady 
Maud and my two brothers were with me when he 
entered. He met me with cordial tenderness and 
joy, and when his eye fell upon the "white lily" — 

I need not say more, but that that happened 
which was sure and right to happen; — ere the 
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week ended , we all knew that there would be at last 
a Lady Bedwood of Bedwood Hall. 



I have thus told all that has happened within 
this year, which has now circled round to its close. 

In the early spring, Lady Maud Airlie will be- 
come Sir Godfrey's wife; and Mrs. Redwood will ne- 
cessarily form a new establishment. She has asked 
me to come and live with her, at all events for a 
year or two; but I had rather go home — to the 
quiet and comparatively humble home made for me 
by my dear Harry. I cannot tell clearly how things 
are settled, as since I have been ill, he and Sir 
Godfrey do with me as they please. I only know 
that Harry says, "Sister, come home;" I shall go to 
him, and be at rest. 

With this year begins a new life, if indeed I 
live, as the physicians say I may, — and as I would 
desire, though from one only reason, that my living 
on for a few years longer might save from pain him 
with whom my death would leave a continual pang. 
But, in any case, I shall write my journal no more. 



^'fc 
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« « « * iH « « 

"No more!" — Well! a resolution kept for fifteen 
years may be considered sufficiently strong; and so 
now, having all but crossed tbe half-century of exist- 
ence, I may be at liberty to finish my journal. 

I don^t think, though, that I ever shall find time 
to finish it. All the day I am as busy as busy can 
be; and besides, how can one write with the nursery 
overhead, and hearing through the ceiling the patter- 
ing feet of such a host of little Lynes? If Auntie 
cannot run about the house, they can, goodness 
knows! The mamma of them had need to be the 
sensible, energetic woman she is — Mrs. Henry 
Trevethlan Lyne! 

I wrote down once, in strange foreboding, the 
old heathen apothegm, "No man can be called truly 
happy until he dies." I add to it now the Christian 
saying, "No man can be called truly unhappy until 
he dies." That is, so long as God gives life, He 
also gives the possibility of enduring and even en- 
joying it. 

I did not learn to think so all at once, and even 
now I have occasional fits of depression, hard enough 
to bear; but my abiding sense is that of great peace, 
cheerfulness, and thankMness. Some people even 
go the length of calling the little sitting-room, where 
of necessity I am much confined, the "Bird's Nest," 
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from its being an atmosphere so cheery, pleasant, 
and warm. — Of which title I, the owner bird, am 
mightily proud. 

It was some years before I regained the use of 
my left arm; and even now I can scarcely manage 
to walk. But my darling Harry was to me from 
the first as "feet to the lame;" and since he married, 
I have gradually gained six pairs of little trotters, 
all at my service from morning till night: so I sit 
in as lazy state as an eastern empress. 

Only, at intervals, finding it impossible to be 
idle, I give up "the empress," and turn once more 
governess, quite in amateur fashion, with no other 
salary than kisses. With this excuse, I gather into 
my bird's nest whole flocks of young folk, not only 
our own tribe, but those of other people. In this 
way there came to me last week, as they do not 
seldom, the little Godfrey and Anne Redwood. I 
think, after all, I love those two children best! 

Lady Dorothy — poor and portionless as she was 
— has gained a strawberry-leaf coronet; but "little 
Lady Anne" is still Lady Anne Airlie. Time 
enough! — and except that such a climax would be 
quite too romantic, save in a story — I have now 
and then vague notions that when Aleck gets — 
what Sir Godfrey Redwood tells me he la a^ll^ ^ssqx*^ 
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of ere long, we might possibly hear of ''the Dean 
of So-and-so and Lady Anne Lyne." 

Mentioning Sir Grodfrey's name, I can but add 
to it — what all the world adds — a blessing. May 
that blessing follow him, as such a noble man de- 
serves, to his lifers end! 

I have no more to say. 
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GOVERNESSES' 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 



"There is so mach pleASure in conferring kindness, that it has- 
always seemed to me an exceeding indulgence of God to command that 
as a duty, which is in truth one of our highest enjoyments." 

Bishop Hbbbb. 



As this little book is one of the hallowed offer- 
ings laid by Genius on the shrine of Benevolence, it 
may not be uninteresting to state briefly a few par- 
ticulars of the Institution for which it has been so 
kindly written. 

The necessity for such a Society was evident, 
long before any active measures were taken for its 
establishment; and its first royal patron, the late 
Duke of Cambridge, in taking the chair at the first 
Public Meeting, May 25, 1843, expressed his as- 
tonishment that such a work had then to be hegun. 
It did, indeed, seem strange and sad, that ladies, 
usually well bom and always well educated, to whom 
parents entrusted their dearest treasures — the setting 
of their richest jewels — ladies, who were considered 
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unfit for their position, unless possessed of cultiYated 
minds, refined manners, pure morals and sonnd re- 
ligious principles, should yet, if unable to make a 
provision against the time of age, or sickness, have 
no resource to which they had a right to apply, no 
assistance as a class j which almost every other class 
received from public feeling and consideration. The 
design then laid before the public met with ready 
and generous co-operation. In the very first Report, 
six hundred names were enrolled as its supporters; 
and since that time the list has swelled to as many 
thousands; and we listen with confidence to the pro- 
phetic teaching of Hope and Experience, who "bear 
a glass that shows us many more." 

After nine years' devotion to the cause, having 
known the daily and tlie hidden life of hundreds, we 
might say of thousands, the name governess has 
become to us a claim at once on our esteem, our re- 
spect, and our sympathy. It implies to us the will- 
ing resignation of all the happiness of home, yet a 
steady self-forgetfulness for the sake of the dear ones 
left there — a fulfilment of the highest duties, with- 
out any of the rewards which men can earn by am- 
bition and perseverance; and, too often, the picture 
closes with an old age of silent privation; infirm, 
with no fond child to aid; chilled, yet dreading to 
expend another sixpence on firing; sufi*ering the 
daily martyrdom of the scanty meal , the nightly tor- 
ture of the hard bed. Oh! little do they imagine. 
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who heap soft cushions round some cherished parent, 
and tempt the failing appetite with anxious care, 
little can they fancy of the struggles which we see 
and know! 

The first branch carried out in the Society's oper- 
ations, [and commenced, indeed, within six weeks 
of this meeting,] was that of giving Temporary As- 
sistance to Governesses, by a Committee of Ladies, 
to help them over times of difficulty or distress. 
There is no small evidence of the urgent need of 
such an Institution in the fact, that about A thousand 
ladies have applied for aid. The widowed mother, 
unable from her governess-earnings to clothe the 
governess-daughter for her first situation; — the 
daughter, unable to resume her duties, because un- 
able to leave the sick bed of her dying mother; — 
the invalid, so weakened by illness and despondency, 
that no cordial less potent than hope and sympathy 
could raise her sinking frame; — the bereaved 
daughter, silently sorrowing in the midst of her daily 
duties for the beloved father, to whose memory she 
had no means of paying the customary respect by 
assuming the customary mourning; — the fond, patient 
sister, tending unweariedly the infirmities in another 
which she felt fast creeping on herself and withering 
the energies on which io^A depended; — all these and 
many more have asked and had help — help given 
far more readily than asked. Iri ' these nine years 
about six thousand pounds have been thus devoted ;, 
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a large sum, and yet how small as compared with 
the number of applicants for it! Often and often 
have the ladies of the Committee sorrowing over 
some new tale of sad suffering, coupled the gift with 
the assurance, that they "would give more, but that 
their hand lacked means/^ 

Next followed, as the natural and necessary con- 
sequence of the scenes of hitherto unknown distress 
thus laid open, amongst which was too often found 
aged and helpless penury, permanent Annuities to 
Governesses who , had attained to more than fifty 
years of age, — the two score and ten, after which 
the working governess too surely finds all is but 
hopeless labour and increasing sorrow; her willing- 
ness for exertion as strong as ever, her power daily 
becoming less. Two hundred and thirty-two ladies 
have already been candidates at sixteen successive 
elections, and one-third of that number have been 
provided for. Annuities have been founded to the 
utmost limits of the amount, that can be granted 

from VESTED CAPITAL. 

There are at this moment forty-nine in the en- 
joyment of small, but certain, incomes, amounting in 
the aggregate to more than nine hundred pounds a 
year, arising, let us repeat once more, from vested 
capital; and, therefore subject to no alteration. 
Still, at the last election, one hundred and fourteen 
were unsuccessful! The anxiety, the eagerness, with 
which the four prizes of twenty pounds a year were 
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sought, were most sad to witness; but we turn our 
eyes hopefully to the future, to the foundation of 
more Annuities as more capital is acquired, and to 
the beneficial results of the third branch of the So- 
ciety's eflForts, the Provident Fund. 

We have already alluded to the undeserved, nay, 
the honourable poverty, caused by the self-forgetfal- 
ness of filial, or sisterly affection; few governesses 
can save much, some can save nothing; but there has 
been much distress amongst this and, indeed, every 
class of ladies from an ignorance of business , and of 
the manner in which to invest the money they may 
possess. The Society invites all governesses, who 
are now earning, to provide for the time when rest 
will be need^l; and undertakes all the expense and 
trouble of passing their money into the hands of 
Government, in each lady's own name, as her own 
separate and individual property, to purchase an an- 
nuity for her old age. In nine years nearly eight 
hundred have adopted this wise course, and Govern- 
ment now holds about ninety thousand pounds in 
trust for them. 

A Savings' Bank has been wisely added for 
smaller savings; too small to invest, perhaps, but 
not too small to save, if future independence be the 
great goal to arrive at. " ^Ti8 hut is a most dangerous 
thing," says Miss Edgeworth. "'7V« hut a guinea! 
'5% hut a few shillings. How many guineas in one 
year may be spent upon '7V« hut!^^ Oh, that all 
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would remember, how many guineas in one jrear 
may be saved by heeding the wise warning liere so 
well enforced I 

Six years ago a fourth branch was commenoed, 
by the purchase of a house in Harley Street; and 
arrangements made to fit it for the accommodation 
of twenty-five ladies in the intervals of their engage- 
ments, always a period of sad and anxious suspense. 
It was intended not only to insure the respectability 
of each lady's temporary home, and to save her from 
the ruinous expense of ordinary board and lodging, 
but to exchange its sad solitariness for the cheerful 
society of fellow-travellers on the same road. The 
sanguine hopes with which it was opened, have been 
more than realized. It has emphatically deserved its 
name, and been gratefully acknowledged as such by 
more than a thousand ladies. 

It is impossible to express too strongly the 
cheering effect it has had upon the profession. 
When obliged to leave a situation in the country, 
instead of looking drearily forward to a lodging, 
chosen rather for its cheapness than for its comforts; 
and to solitary evenings, following too often on days 
of fatigue and disappointment; the governess knows 
now, that she has only to apply to be received here 
into a family ruled by the mild laws of impartial 
kindness; where her interests will be as much pro- 
moted as her happiness. 

Often and often have we seen, at the door, a 
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face full of aflPectioBf, some young lady who had 
once sojourned there, — had experienced the cheer- 
fulness, the cordiality, the sympathy, that all ex- 
perience there, — and now, passing through town 
with the family of her pupils, had asked for a holi- 
day, to spend it at the Home. 

The ground-floor is devoted during the day to 
the purposes of Registration, to give ladies seeking 
governesses, and ladies seeking situations, a mutual 
and entirely free opportunity of meeting with their 
respective requirements; and, in this manner, out of 
the eight thousand and eighty-nine who, to the end 
of last year, had entered their names on the Society's 
books, on the one only condition of producing evi- 
dence of respectability, four thousand eight hundred 
and eighty -four have found situations, with no 
entrance fee for registering, no per-centage on their 
first year's salary. Could we justly calculate and 
appropriate the amount thus saved to governesses as 
a class, how many more Annuities might be founded! 
But there is, again, as we hope, another means to 
prevent that poverty for which the Annuities must 
ever be but an insufficient remedy. 

We will pass lightly over the College, because 
it has been greatly doubted how far it formed a 
legitimate branch of a Benevolent Institution; and, 
at least, it is not so individual a benefit, as it aids 
little the governess who is now in the exercise of 
her vocation; and, while it proposes to fit for their 
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work those who will hereafter follow in her path , it 
holds out the same advantages of a less expenBive 
and, perhaps, more extended education to those who, 
by their station in society, may be supposed to be 
independent of such assistance. Ladies of all ranks 
have brought their daughters to the classes; and the 
free pupils [four in each year being free fr^m 
payment, because in some way dependent > on some 
governess-relative] take their place beside those who 
little imagine how possible it is that their flowery 
paths may, by some sudden storm, be rendered the 
same dull road of steady duty; how possible that 
they may have life-long cause to be thankful that 
they were educated as governesses. 

We have reached now the last scene of this brief 
history; the last earthly resting-place of the tired 
travellers in a rugged journey; the Asylum in Kent- 
ish Town, built expressly for the Aged, erected 
and opened nearly three years since; the calm haven, 
where no tempest may reach them, but all, un- 
distracted by the tossing of worldly cares, may 
quietly lay hold of and rest upon "the hope set be- 
fore us," that "anchor of the soul, sure and sted- 
fast." 

A beautiful and touching consideration it is, 
that one house now shelters those who have trodden 
so many different paths of their one appointed road 
— gives peace and comfort to the evening of those 
who have borne the burden and heat of many days, 
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and affords them time for undisturbed thought over 
the events and actions of long past years, and of 
examining into and making sure of their hope for 
the future! 

Little does it seem to signify in old age, whether 
the road travelled has been smooth, or stony, whether 
passed in happy companionship, or in strong self- 
reliance; in sunshine, or beneath an often-clouded 
sky; in health, or in sickness; in pleasure, or in pain. 
Nothing is left now, but its memories,- and its 
RESULTS. Many now, doubtless, bless the Wisdom 
that dashed the cup of happiness from their youthful 
lips, — that denied to them the leisure and the re- 
creation they often longed for, — that hedged in 
their path by severe and continuous duties, — that 
taught them to feel that this was not their rest I 

"To feel, although no tongue can prove. 
That every cloud that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is Love." 

Beautiful and touching, too, it is to witness the 
visit of some former pupil, — the happy importance 
of showing the. house, and especially the one peculiar 
little room (**<mr house," but "Wy room"), and the 
affectionate respect, with which all is heard; the real 
gladness with which every comfort is observed. 

Beautiftil and touching is it, also, to see them 
gathering in the house of God; aged faces beaming 
with unutterable peace, aged voices gently joining iia. 
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the words of prayer and praise; to see them kneeling, 
side by side, at the table of the Lord — strangers a 
short while since, but now, as one family, partaking 
together of the means of grace, rejoicing together in 
in the hope of glory! 

A blessed privilege it is to help to build this 
pleasant, peaceful home; to feel that we are raising 
a retreat for much -tried and care-worn hearts, a 
porch to those "many mansions," where there is 
room for all! 

"How PULL OP DREAD, HOW PULL OP HOPE, 
LOOMETH INEVITABLE DEATH: 
Op DREAD, FOR ALL HAVE SINNED*, OP HOPE, 

FOR One hath saved: 

The dread is lost in joy: the hope is 

filled with immortality!" 

M. E. L. 

March' 17, 1852. 
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A FAMILT IN LOYE. 



Bread upon the Waters, etc. 



A FAMILY IN LOVE. 



This is the age of complainings. Nobody sufPers 

in silence; nobody breaks his or her heart in secrecy 

and solitude: they all take "the public" into their 

confidence — the convenient public, which, like 

murder, 

Hath no tongue, but speaks 
With most miraculous organ. 

Of course it is neither the confider's fault nor yet 
the confidantes, if the winds sometimes whilpef that 
King Midas has asses^ ears. 

Mine is no such confession. I have no gossip 
to retail of my neighbours: I am a, very quiet gen- 
tleman, who prefer confining my interests and ob- 
servations to my own household, my own immediate 
family. Ay, there lies my inevitable grief, there 
liirks my secret wrong; I am the unhappy elder 
brother of a family in love. 

The fact dimly dawned upon me,* widening by 
degrees, ever since I came home from India last 
year, and took upon myself the charge ot \k^ %c<i^ 
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sisters, aged from about — But Martha might object 
to my particularising. Good little Patty! what a 
merry creature she was when she went nutting and 
fishing with me. And what ugly caps she has taken 
to wearing, poor dear! And why can't she speak as 
gently when scolding the servants, as I remember 
our sweet- voiced, pretiy mother used always to do? 
And why, in spite of their mutual position, will she 
persist in calling Mr. Green, with a kind of frigid 
solemnity, "Mr. Green?" But he does not seem to 
mind it: probably he never was called anything 
else. 

He is a very worthy person, nevertheless, and I 
have a great respect for him. When my sister 
Martha — Miss Heathcote, as she has been called 
from her cradle — by letter announced to me at 
Madras that she intended to relinquish that tide for 
the far less euphonious one of Mrs. Green, I was, to 
say the least of it, surprised. I had thought, for 
various reasons (of no moment now) , that my eldest 
sister was not likely to marry — I rather hoped she 
would not We might have been so comfortable, 
poor Patty and I. However, I had no business to 
interfere with either her happiness or her destiny; 
so when, the first Sunday after my arrival at home, 
a cozy carriage drove up the avenue, and a bald, 
rather stout little man got out, to be solemnly intro- 
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■J 

duced to me dj^ "3tr. Green" I submitted to the force 
of circumstances, and^;to; tbje dijties of a brother-in- 
law. 



-» ^ 



He has dined with us every Sunday ^siricei.' fle 
and I are capital friends; regularly, when die ia^'ea-;: 
retire, he informs me what the Funds have been at, 
day by day during the past week, and which is the 
safest railway to buy shares in for the week follow- 
ing. A most worthy person, I repeat; will make a 
kind husband, and I suppose Martha likes him; but — . 
However, poor girl, she is old enough to judge for 
herself, and it is no business of mine. Some time, 
before long, I shall give her away at the old parish 
church — quietly, without any show, I shall see her 
walk down the church-aisle with old Mr. Green — 
he in his best white waistcoat, and she in her sober 
gray poplin, which she insists on being married in 
— not the clear soft muslin and long lace veil I 
quite well remember seeing Patty working at and 
blushing over, we won't say how many years ago." 
Well, women are better married, they say; but I 
think I would rather have had Martha an old maid. 

My second sister, Angeline, was fifteen when I 
left England; and the very loveliest creature I ever 
beheld. Everybody knew it, everybody acknow- 
ledged it She could not walk down the street ^^vn^- 
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out people turning to look aftar.bqrp.stie could not 
enter a room withojit oreajing a general whisper: 
"Who is she?" -r T^he same thing continued as she 
greyr.ixp\to tyomanhood. All the world was at her 
feet j everyone said she would make a splendid mar- 
riage — hecome a countess at least; and I do be- 
lieve Angeline herself had the fullest confidence in 
that probability. She refused lovers by the dozen; 
every letter I got told me of some new slaughter of 
Miss Angeline's. I would have pitied the poor fel- 
lows, only she was such a dazzling beauty, and no 
man falls out of love so safely as a man who falls 
in love with a beauty. I never heard that anybody 
died either by consumption, cord, or pistol, through 
the cruelty of my sister Angeline. 

But, like most cruel damsels, she paid the penalty 
of her hard-heartedness ; when I came home I found An- 
geline Heathcote, Angeline Heathcote still. Beautiful 
yet, beautiful exceedingly; a walking picture, a visible 
poem: it was a real pleasure to me to have such a 
handsome creature about the house. Though people 
did say, with a mysterious shake of the head, that, 
handsome as she was, if I had only seen my sister 
two or three years ago! And Angeline herself be- 
came tenacious on the subject of new gowns, and 
did not like it to be generally known whether 
she or Charlotte was the elder. Good, plain, merry 
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Charlotte, who never thought about either her looks 
or her age! 

Yet Charlotte was the first who brought me into 
trouble — that trouble which I am now called upon 
to bemoan. I had not been at home three months, 
when there came a young gentleman — a very- 
lively and pleasant young gentleman , too — who sang 
duets with the younger girls, and made himself quite 
at home in my family circle. I myself did not much 
meddle, with him, thought him a good-natured lad, and 
no more — until one fine morning he astonished 
me by requesting five minutes' conversation with me 
in my study. (Alas! such misfortunes come not 
singly — my study has never been safe from similar 
applications and conversations since.) 

I was very kind to the young -man; when he 
blushed, I looked another way; when he trembled, I 
invited him to take a chair. I listened to his stam- 
mering explanations with the utmost patience and 
sympathy; I even tried to help him out with them 
— till he came to the last clause. 

Now, I do say that a man who asks you 
for your purse, your horse, your friendship, after 
only four weeks' acquaintance, has considerable 
courage; but a man who, after that brief period since 
his introduction, comes and asks you foT "jotwt vw^tw 
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— why, one's first impulse is to kick him down 
stairs. 

Happily, I controlled myself. I called to mind 
that Mr. Cuthbert was a very honest young fellow, 
and that if he did choose to risk his whole future 
upon the result of a month's laughing, and singing, 
and dancing at balls — certainly it was his affair, 
not mine. My business solely related to Charlotte. 
I was just despatching it in the quickest and friend- 
liest manner, by advising the young fellow to go 
back to college and not make a fool of himself in 
vain, when he informed me that my consent only 
was required, since he and Charlotte had been a 
plighted couple for the space of three whole days! 

I have always held certain crotchets on the para- 
mount rights of lovers, and the wrong of interfering 
with any apparently sincere vows; so I sent for Lotty 

— talked with her; found she was just as foolish as 
he. That because he was the best waltzer, the 
sweetest tenor singer, and had the handsomest mous- 
tache she knew — our lively Charlotte was quite 
contented to dance through life with Mr. Cuthbert, 
and decidedly proud of having his diamond ring on 
her third finger, and being considered "engaged" — 
as indeed they were likely to remain, if their minds 
changed not, for the next ten years. 

So, what could I do? — Nothing but deal with 
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the young simpletons — if sneh they were — ac- 
cording to their folly. K true, their love would have 
time to prove itself such; if false they would best 
find out that fact by its not being thwarted. I kissed 
away Lotty's tears, silly child! and next Sunday I 
had the honour of carving for brother-in-law elect Nr. 2. 

It never rains but it pours. "Whether Angeline 
was roused at once to indignation and condescension 
by Charlotte's engagement — which she was the 
loudest in inveighing against — or whether, as was 
afterwards reported to me, she was influenced by a 
certain statistical newspaper paragraph, maliciously 
read aloud by Mr. Cuthbert for general edification, 
that women's chances of matrimony were proved by 
the late census to diminish greatly between the ages 
of thirty and thirty-five; but most assuredly An- 
geline's demeanour changed. She stooped to be agree- 
able as well as beautiftd. To more than one suitor 
whom she had of old swept haughtily by, did she 
now graciously incline; and the result was — partly 
owing to the gaieties of this autumn's election — 
that Miss Angeline Heathcote, the beauty of the 
county, held a general election on her own private 
account. 

Alas for me! In one week I had no less than 
four hopeful candidates requesting "the honour of 
an interview" in my study. 
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Angeline^s decision was rather dilatory — thej 
were all such excellent matches; and, poor girl — 
with her beauty for her chief gift, and with all the 
tinsel adoration it brought her — she had never been 
used to think of marriage as anything more than a 
mere wordly arrangement. She was ready to choose 
a husband as she would a wedding-gown — dispas- 
sionately, carefully, as the best out of a large selec- 
tion of articles, each rich and good in its way, and 
warranted to wear. She had plenty of common sense, 
and an acute judgment; as for her heart — 

"You see, Nigel," sne said to me, when weigh- 
ing the respective claims and merits of Mr. Archer 
and Sir Kowland Griffith Jones — "you see, I never 
was sentimentally inclined. I want to be married. 
I think I should be better married than single. Of 
course, my husband must be a good man; also, he 
should be a wealthy man; because — well! — be- 
cause I rather like show and splendour: they suit 
me. 

And she glanced into the mirror at something 
which, certainly, if any woman has any excuse 
for the vanities of life, might have pleaded An- 
geline's. 

"But," I argued — half sorrowfully, as when 
you see an ignorant child throwing gold away, and 
choosing sham jewels for their pitiful glistering, 
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"yon surely would think it necessary to love yonr 
husband?" 

"O yes; and I like Sir Rowland extremely — per- 
haps even better than Mr. Archer — though he has 
been fond of me so long, poor fellow! But he will 
get over it — all men do." 

So, though the balance hung for a whole week 
doubtful — Heaven forgive the girl! but true love 
was not in her nature, and how can people see 
further than their lights go? — I was soon pretty cer- 
tain that fate would decide the marriage-question in 
favour of the baronet. As Lotty said, Angeline 
would look magnificent in the family diamonds as 
Lady Griffith Jones. 

The Welsh cause triumphed; Mr. Archer quitted 
the field. He had been an old acquaintance; but 
— what was that to Sir Rowland and 10,000/. 
a-year? 

After Angeline^s affair was settled, there came a 
lull in the family epidemic — possibly because the 
head of the family grew savage as a bear, and for a 
fall month his spirit hugged itself into fierce misan- 
thropy, or rather misogyny, contemning the whole 
female sex, especially such as contemplated, or 
were contemplated in, the unhoXj estate of matri- 
mony. 

No wonder! I could not find peae.^ m tk^ or^ra. 
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house; I had not my own sisters* sociefy; not a 
single family fireside evening could I get from week's 
end to week's end; not a room could I enter with- 
•out breaking in on some t^te-k-t^te; not a comer 
could I creep into without stumbling upon a pair of 
lovers. For a little while these fond couples kept 
on their good behaviour towards me — preserved a 
degree of reserve towards each other out of respect 
to the head of the house, the elder brother; but 
gradually it deteriorated — ceased. Nay, I, who 
belong to the old generation — which was foolish 
enough to deem caresses hallowed things, that the 
mere pressure of a beloved woman's hand, not to 
speak of her sacred mouth, was a thing not to be 
made a public show of — never to be thought of 
without a tender reverence, a delicious fear — I, 
Nigel Heathcote, have actually seen two young men, 
strangers a little year ago, kiss my two sisters openly 
before their whole family — before their brother's 
very face! 

My situation became intolerable. I fled the fire- 
side; I took refuge in my study. Wo betide the 
next lover who should assail me there! 

Surely that fatality would not again arrive for 
some time. When the elder ones were once married 
and away, surely I, and Constantia, and little Lizzie, 
might live a few years in fraternal peace, unmo- 
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lested by tlie haunting shadow of impending matri- 
mony. 

It occurred to me that in the interval of the 
weddings'! would send for an old friend, a bachelor 
like myself — an honest manly fellow, who worked 
hard from circuit to circuit, and got barely one brief 
a-year. Yes, Will Launceston would keep me com- 
pany; and we would spend our days in the woods, 
and our evenings in my study, safe out of the way 
of lovers, weddings, and womankind. 

I had just written to him, when my sister 
Martha came in with a very serious face, and 
told me "she wished for a little conversation with 
me. 

Ominous beginning! But she was not a young 
man, and could not well attack me concerning any 
inore of my sisters. At least so I congratulated my- 
self — alas, too soon! 

My sister settled herself by the fire with a serious 
countenance. 

"My dear Nigel." 

"My dear Martha." 

"I wish to consult you on a matter which has 
recently come to my knowledge, and has given me 
much pain, and some anxiety." 

"Indeed!" and I am afraid my tone was less 
symp^ithising than eager, since firoia Yxec \xqvsX3^<^ 
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nervous maimer, I thought — I hoped, the matter 
in question indicated the secession of Mr. Ghreen. 
"Go on. Is it about" — I stopped and corrected 
myself hypocritically — "about the girls?" 

She assented. 

"Whew I" — a disappointed whistle, faint and 
low. "Still, go on. 1^11 listen to anything except 
another proposal." 

Martha shook her head. "Alas, I fear it will 
never come to that I Brother, have you noticed? — 
but men never do — still, I myself have observed a 
great change in Constantia lately." 

"Now, Constantia always was different £rom the 
other girls — liked solitude and books, talked litde, 
and had a trick of reverie. In short, was what 
young people called "interesting" and old people 
"romantic" — the sort of creature who, did she 
grow up a remarkable woman, would have her 
youthfal peculiarities carefully and respectfully 
noted, with "I always said there was a great 
deal in that girl;" but who, did she turn out no- 
thing particular, would be laughed at, and pro- 
bably would laugh at herself, for having been- 
"very sentimental when she was young." Never- 
theless , having at one time of my life shared that 
imputation, I was tender over the little follies of 
Constantia. 
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**I think the girl reads too much, and sits with 
her eyes too wide open, Martha; — is rather unso- 
cial, likewise. She wanted to get ont of the way of 
the weddings, and positively refased to be Angeline^s 
bridemaid." 

"Ah!" sighed Martha, "that's it. Poor foolish 
child, to think of falling in love" — 

I almost jumped off my chair. "1*11 not hear a 
word of it — I declare I will not! I'll keep the 
young fellow off my premises with man-traps and 
spring-guns. Til go back to India if you tell me of 
another "engagement." 

"No chance of that;" and Martha shook her head 
more drearily than ever. "Poor child, I fear it is 
an unfortunate attachment!" 

I brightened up — so much so , that my sister 
looked, nay, gently hinted, her conviction that I was 
a "brute." She expected I would have been as sorry 
as she was! 

"No, Martha; I am rather glad. Glad, after my 
experience of these * fortunate' love-affairs, to find 
that one of my sisters has the womanly courage, un- 
selfishness, and simplicity to conceive an 'unfor- 
tunate' attachment." 

Perhaps this sp.eech hurt Martha, and jet it need 
not. She and I both knew and respected one an- 
other's youth; and if we differed in o^imou ^qtl^^tvvt 
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ing our middle age, why — I was as likely to be 
wrong as she. 

She did not at first reply; and then, without 
comment, she explained to me her uneasiness about 
Constantiai The girl had long played confidante to 
Mr. Archer in the matter of Angeline, and, as often 
happens, the confidante had unwittingly taken too 
great interest in one of her principals, until she 
found herself envying the lot of the other. When 
Mr. Archer's dismissal finally broke off all his inter- 
course with our family, there was one of my sisters 
who missed him wearily, cruelly; and that was — 
not Angeline. 

I was touched. Now, no doubt Constantia had 
been very foolish; no doubt she had nourished and 
encouraged this fancy, as romantic girls do, in moon- 
light walks and solitary dreams; hugging her pain, 
and deluding herself that it was bliss. Little doubt, 
likewise, that the feeling would wear itself out, or 
fade slowly away in life's stem truths; but at 
present it was a most sincere passion, sad and sore. 
Foolish and romantic as it might be, in itself and 
in its girlish demonstrations, I could not smile at 
it. It was a real thing, and as such to be re- 
spected. 

Martha and I held counsel together, and acted 
on the result We took Constantia under our 
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especial charge; we gave her books to read, visits 
to pay, work to do; keeping her as much as pos- 
sible with one or other of us, and out of the way of 
the childish flirtation of Cuthbert and Charlotte, or 
the formal philandering of Sir Rowland and the 
future Lady Griffith Jones. And if sometimes, as 
Lizzie told me — my little Lizzie, who laughed at 
love and lovers with the lightness of sixteen — Con- 
stantia grew impatient with Lotty's careless trifling, 
and curled her lip scornfully when Angeline paraded 
the splendours of her tnmsseau^ we tried to lead the 
girl's mind out of herself, and out of dreamland 
altogether, as much as possible, 

"But suppose," Lizzie sagely argued — "sup- 
pose, when Angeline is married, Mr. Archer should 
come back? He always liked Constantia extremely. 
Who knows but" — 

I shook my head, and desired the little castle- 
builder to hold her tongue. 

She was our sole sharer of the secret; and I 
must say, though she laughed at her now and then, 
Lizzie was extremely loving and patient with Con- 
stantia. After a time, we left the two girls wholly 
to one another, more especially as my time was now 
taken up with my friend Launceston. 

O the comfort, the relief, of the society of a 
man! — a real honest man — who had some sterling 

Bread upon the Waters, elc* ^ 
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aiin and object in life — some steady work to do 
— some earnest interest in the advance of the world, 
the duties and pursuits of his brother men: who was 
neither handsome, witty, nor accomplished; who 
rarely shone in ladies' society; in fact, rather eschewed 
it than otherwise. For, he said, nature had unfitted 
him to act the part of a mere admirer, and adverse 
fortune forbade him to appear in the character of a 
lover; so he held aloof, keeping his own company 
and that of one or two old friends like myself. 

I was fond of Launceston; I wished my family 
to like him too; but they were all too busy about 
their own affairs. Evening after evening, I could 
not get any of my sisters to make tea for us, or 
give us a little music afterwards, except the pale, 
dull-looking Constantia, or my bonny rose of June, 
little Lizzie. At last, we four settled into a small 
daily company, and went out together, read together, 
talked together continually. I kept these two younger 
ones as much as possible in our unromantic practical 
society, that not only my mind, but Launceston's, 
in its thorough cheerfulness and healthiness of tone, 
might unconsciously have a good influence upon 
Constantia. 

The girl's spirit slowly began to heal. She set 
aside her dreaming, and took with all the energy of 
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her nature to active work — women's work — 
charity school-teaching, village-visiting, and the like. 
She put a little too much "romance" into all she 
did still; but there was life in it, truth, sincerity. 

"Miss Constantia will make an admirable lady- 
of-all-work," said Launceston in his quaint way, 
watching her with his kindly and observant eyes. 
"The world wants such. She will find enough 
to do." 

And so she did: enough to steal her too from 
my side, almost as much as the three fiancees. The 
circle in my study dwindled gradually down to 
Lizzie, Launceston, and me. 

We were excellent company still, we three. I 
had rarely had so much of my pet sister's society: 
I had never found it so pleasant. True, she was 
shyer than usual, probably from being with us two, 
older and wiser people — men likewise — but she 
listened to our wisdom so sweetly — she bore with 
our dry, long- worded learning so patiently — that 
my study never seemed itself unless I had the little 
girl seated at my feet, or sewing quietly in the 
window-comer. And then she was completely a 
"little girl;" had no forward ways — no love no- 
tions, or, ten times worse, marriage-notions, crossing 
her innocent brain. I felt sure I could take her 
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into my closest heart, form her mind and principles 
at my will, and one day make a noble woman of 
her, after the pattern of — But I never mention 
that sacred name. 

I loved Lizzie — loved her to the core of my 
heart. Sometimes with fatherly more than even 
brotherly pride, I used to talk to Launceston of the 
child's sweetnesses, but he always gave me short 
answers. It was his way. His laconism in most 
things was really astonishing, for a man under 
thirty. 

One day, when Angeline's grand wedding was 
safely over, and the house had sunk into a pathetic 
quietness that reminded one of the evening after a 
funeral — at least so I thought — Launceston and 
I fell into a discussion, which stirred him into more 
demonstrativeness than usual. The subject was men, 
women, and marriages. 

"I am convinced," he said, "that I shall never 
marry." 

It was not my first hearing of this laudable de- 
termination; so I let it pass, merely asking his rea- 
sons. 

"Because my conscience, principles, and feelings 
go totally against the system of matrimony, as prac- 
tised in the world, especially the world of woman- 
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kind. All the courting and proposing, the presents 
and the love-letters, the dinners to relatives and con- 
gratulations of friends, the marriage-guests and mar- 
riage-settlements, the white lace, white satin, and 
white favours, carriage, postilions, and all. Heigh-ho, 
Heathcote, what fools men are!" 

I was just about to suggest the possibility of 
naming one, say two, wise individuals among our 
sex, when in stole a white fairy — my pretty Lizzie, 
in her bridemaid's dress. Her presence changed the 
current of conversation; until from some remark she 
made about a message Angeline had left as to the 
proper way of inserting her marriage in the Times 
newspaper to-morrow, our talk imperceptibly fell 
back into the old channel. 

"I, like you, Launceston, hate the whole system 
of love and marrying. It is one great sham. Be- 
ginning when miss, at school, learns that it is the 
apex of feminine honour to be a bride — the lowest 
deep of feminine humiliation to die an old maid. 
Continuing when she, a young lady at home, counts 
her numerous ""offers*,"" taking pride in what ought 
to be to her a source either of regret or humiliation. 
Ending when, time slipping by, she drops into the 
usual belief that nobody ever marries her first love; 
so takes the best match she can fiud^ ^tA xsNa^^ii^ 
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house; I had not my own sisters' society; not a 
single family fireside evening could I get from week's 
end to week's end; not a room could I enter with- 
-out breaking in on some t^te-^-tete; not a comer 
could I creep into without stumbling upon a pair of 
lovers. For a little while these fond couples kept 
on their good behaviour towards me — preserved a 
degree of reserve towards each other out of respect 
to the head of the house, the elder brother; but 
gradually it deteriorated — ceased. Nay, I, who 
belong to the old generation — which was foolish 
enough to deem caresses hallowed things, that the 
mere pressure of a beloved woman's hand, not to 
speak of her sacred mouth, was a thing not to be 
made a public show of — never to be thought of 
without a tender reverence, a delicious fear — I, 
Nigel Heathcote, have actually seen two young men, 
strangers a little year ago, kiss my two sisters openly 
before their whole family — before their brother's 
very face! 

My situation became intolerable. I fled the fire- 
side; I took refuge in my study. Wo betide the 
next lover who should assail me there! 

Surely that fatality would not again arrive for 

some time. When the elder ones were once married 

and away, surely I, and Constantia, and little Lizzie, 

might live a few years in fraternal peace, unmo- 
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"It would be ill for me, or for any human being 
— if I did not. And I believe in it the more 
earnestly because of its numberless counterfeits. 
Nay" — and now when, after this gay marriage- 
morning, the evening was sinking gray and dull, my 
mind inclined pensively, even tenderly, to the sister 
who had gone, the other two sisters who were shortly 
going away, from my hearth for ever — "uay, as 
since in the falsest creeds there lurks, I hope, a 
modicum of absolute truth, I would fain trust that 
in the poorest travesty or masquerade of love, one 
might find a fragment of the sterling commodity. 
Still, my Lizzie, dear, when all our brides are gone, 
let us congratulate ourselves that for a long time we 
shall have no more engagements." 

"You object to engagements?" said Lizzie, 
speaking timidly and downfaced - as I rather like 
to see a young girl speak on this subject. 

"Why, how should you like it yourself, my 
little maid? To be loved, wooed, and wedded, in 
public, for the benefit of an amused circle of friends, 
neighbours, and connections. To have one^s actions 
noticed, one's affairs canvassed, one's feelings weighed 
and measured; to be congratulated, condoled, and 
jested with. Horrible! literally horrible. My won- 
der is that any true lovers can ever stand it." 
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"Perhaps you axe right," said Launceston, vehe- 
mently. "No man ought to place the girl he loves 
in such a position. Whatever it costs him, he ought 
to leave her free — altogether free — and offer her 
nothing until he can offer her his hand, at once, 
and with no delay." 

"Bless my soul, Launceston, what are you in 
such excitement about? Has anybody been offering 
himself to yom' sister? Because — you mistook me. 
Ask her, or Lizzie, or any good woman, if they 
would feel flattered by a gentleman's acting in the 
way you suggest? As if his hand — with the ring 
in it — were everything to them, and himself and 
his true love nothing at all!" 

Launceston laughed uneasily. "Well, but what 
did you mean? A — a friend of mine would like 
to know your opinion on this matter." 

"My opinion is simply — an opinion. Every 
man is the best judge of his own affairs, especially 
love-affairs. As the Eastern proverb says: ""Let not 
the lions decide for the tigers."" But I think, did / 
love a woman" — (and it pleased me to know I 
was but speaking out her mind who years ago lived 
and died, in her fond simplicity wiser than any of 
these) — "did I love a woman, I would like to tell 
her so — just to herself, no more. I would like to 
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give her my love to rest on — to receive the help 
and consolation of hers. I would like her to feel 
that through all chances and changes she and I were 
one; one, neither for foolish child's-play nor head- 
long passion, but for mutual strength and support, 
holding ourselves responsible both to Heaven and 
each other for our life and our love. One, indis- 
solubly, whether we were ever married or not; one 
in this world, and — we pray — one in the world 
everlasting." 

Was I dreaming? Did I actually see my friend 
Launceston take, unforbidden, my youngest sister's 
hand, and hold it — firmly, tenderly, fast? Did I 
hear, with my own natural ears, Lizzie's soft little 
sob, not of grief certainly, as she slipped out of the 
room, as swift and silent as a moonbeam? 

Eh! what? Good heavens! Was there ever any 
creature so blind as a middle-aged elder brother! 

Well, as I told Launceston, it was half my own 
fault; and I must bear it stoically. Perhaps, on the 
whole, things might have been worse, for he is a 
noble fellow, and no wonder the child loves him. 
They cannot be married just yet — meanwhile, 
Lizzie and I keep the matter between ourselves. 
They are very happy — God bless them! and so 
am I. 
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F.8, — Mr. Archer reappeared yesterday — look- 
ing quite well and comfortable! I see clearly that, 
one day not distant, I shall be left lamenting — the 
solitary residuum of a Family in Love. 



END OF A FAMILY IN LOVE. 



A LOW MAKRIA6E. 



A LOW MARRIAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Mrs. Eochdale stood a good while talking at 
the school-gate this morning — Mrs. Rochdale, my 
mistress once, my friend now. My cousin, the 
village schoolmistress, was bemoaning over her lad 
George, now fighting in the Crimea, saying, poor 
body, "that no one could understand her feelings 
but a mother — a mother with an only son." 

Mrs. Rochdale smiled — that peculiar smile of 
one who has bought peace through the "constant 
anguish of patience" — a look which I can still 
trace in her face at times, and which I suppose will 
never wholly vanish thence. We changed the con- 
versation, and she shortly afterwards departed. 

— A mother with an only son. All the neigh- 
bourhood knew the story of our Mrs. Rochdale and 
her son. But it had long ceased to be discussed, at 
least openly; though still it was told under the seal 
of confidence to every new-comer in our village. 
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And still every summer I used to see any strangers 
who occupied my coasin's lodgings staring with all 
their eyes when the manor-house carriage passed by, 
or peeping from over the blinds to catch a glimpse 
of Mrs. Kochdale. 

No wonder. She is, both to look at and to 
know, a woman among a thousand. 

It can do no possible harm — it may do good 
— if I here write down her history. 

First let me describe her, who even yet seems 
to me the fairest, woman I ever knew. And why 
should not a woman be fair at sixty? Because the 
beauty that lasts till then, — and it can last, for I 
have seen it, — must be of the noblest and most 
satisfying kind, wholly independent of form or 
colouring; — a beauty such as a young woman can 
by no art attain, but which, once attained, no woman 
need ever fear to lose, till the* coffin-lid, closing over 
its last and loveliest smile, makes of it "a joy for 
ever." 

Mrs. Kochdale was tall — too tall in youth; but 
your well-statured women have decidedly the ad- 
vantage after forty. Her features, more soft than 
strong, — looking softer still under the smooth- 
banded gray hair — might have been good: I am 
no artist: I do not know. But it was not that; it 
was the intangible nameless grace which surrounded 
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her as with an atmosphere, making her presence in 
a room like light, and her absence like its loss; her 
soft but stately courtesy of mien, in word and 
motion alike harmonious. Silent, her gentle ease 
of manner made every one else at ease. Speaking, 
though she was by no means a great talker, she 
always seemed instinctively to say just the right 
thing, to the right person, at the right moment, in 
the right way. She stood out distinct from all your 
"charming creatures," "most lady-like persons," 
"very talented women," as that rarest species of the 
whole race — a gentlewoman. 

At twenty-three she became Mr. Kochdale's wife; 
at twenty-five his widow. From that time her whole 
life was devoted to the son who, at a twelvemonth 
old, was already Lemuel Kochdale, Esquire, lord of 
the manor of Thorpe and Stretton-Magna, owner of 
one of the largest estates in the county. Poor little 
baby! 

He was the puniest, sickliest baby she ever saw, 
I have heard my mother say, but he grew up into 
a fine boy and a handsome youth; not unlike Mrs. 
Eochdale, except that a certain hereditary pride of 
manner, which in her was almost beautiful — if 
any pride can be beautiful, — was in him ex- 
aggerated to self-assurance and haughtiness. He was 
the principal person in the establishment while he 
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yet trundled hoops; and long before he discarded 
jackets had assumed his position as sole master of 
the manor-house — allowing, however, his mother 
to remain as sole mistress. 

He loved her very much, I think — better than 
horses, dogs, or guns; swore she was the kindest 
and dearest mother in England, and handsomer ten 
times over than any girl he knew. 

At which the smiling mother would shake 
her head in credulous incredulousness. She rarely 
burdened him with caresses; perhaps she had found 
out early that boys dislike them — at least he did: 
to others she always spoke of him as "my son," or 
"Mr. Rochdale;" and her pride in him, or praise of 
him, was always more by implication than by open 
word. Yet all the house, all the village, knew quite 
well how things were. And though they were not 
often seen together, except on Sundays, when, year 
after year, she walked up the church-aisle, holding 
her little son by the hand; then, followed by the 
sturdy school-boy; finally, leaning proudly on the 
youth's proud arm, — every body said emphatically 
that the young squire was "his mother's own son;" 
passionately beloved, after the fashion of women 
ever since young Eve smiled down on Cain, saying, 
"I have gotten a man from the Lord." 

So he grew up to be twenty-one years old. 
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On that day Mrs. Bochdale, for the first time, 
since her widowhood, opened her house, and invited 
all the country round. The morning was devoted 
to the poorer guests; in the evening there was a 
dinner-party and ball. 

I dressed her, having since my girlhood been to 
her a sort of amateur milliner and lady's-maid. I 
may use the word "amateur" in its strictest sense, 
since it was out of the great love and reverence I 
had for her that I had got into this habit of haunt- 
ing the manor-house. And since love begets love, 
and we always feel kindly to those we have been 
kind to, Mrs. Eochdale was fond of me. Through 
her means, and still more through herself, I gained 
a better education than I should have done as only 
her bailiff's daughter. But that is neither here nor 
there. 

Mrs. Eochdale was standing before the glass in 
her black velvet gown; she never wore any thing 
but black, with sometimes a gray or lilac ribbon. 
She had taken out i^om that casket, and was clasping 
on her arms and neck, white and round even at 
five-and-foarty, some long-unworn family jewels. 

I admired them very much. 

"Yes, they are pretty. But I scarcely like to 
see myself in diamonds, Martha. I shall only wear 

Bread upon the Waters, etc. 9 
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them a few times, and then resign them to my 
daughter-in-law." 

"Your daughter-in-law? Has Mr. Rochdale — '' 

"No," (smiling) "Mr. Eochdale has not made 
his choice yet; but I hope he will ere long. A 
young man should marry early, especially a young 
man of family and fortune. I shall be very glad 
when my son has chosen his wife." 

She spoke as if she thought he had nothing to 
do but to choose, after the fashion of kings and 
sultans. 

I smiled. She misinterpreted my thought, saying 
with some little severity: 

"Martha, you mistake. I repeat, I shall be al- 
together glad, even if such a chance were to happen 
to-day." 

Ah, Mrs. Rochdale, was ever any widowed mother 
of an only son "altogether glad" when first startled 
into the knowledge that she herself was not his all 
in the world? that some strange woman had risen up, 
for whose sake he was bound to "leave father and 
mother and cleave unto his wife?" A righteous say- 
ing, but hard to be understood at first by the mothers. 

It afterwards struck me as an odd coincidence, 
that what Mrs. Rochdale had wished might happen 
did actually happen that same night. 

The prettiest, and beyond all question the 
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"sweetest," girl in all our county families; — among 
which alone it was probable or permissible that our 
young squire should "throw the handkerchief," — 
was Miss Celandine Childe, niece and heiress of Sir 
John Childe. I was caught by her somewhat fanciftd 
name, — after Wordsworth's flower, — which, as I 
overheard Mrs. Eochdale say, admirably expressed her. 

I thought so too, when, peeping through the cur- 
tained ballroom-door, I caught sight of her, distinct 
among all the young ladies, as one's eye lights upon 
a <jelandine in a spring meadow. She was smaller 
than any lady in the room — very fair, with yellow 
hair — the only real gold hair I ever saw. Her 
head drooped like a flower-cup; and her motions, al- 
ways soft and quiet, reminded one of the stirrings of 
a flower in the grass. Her dress — as if to humour 
the fancy, or else Nature herself did so by making 
that colour most suitable to the girl's complexion — 
was some gauzy stuff, of a soft pale-green. Bright, 
delicate, innocent, and fair, you could hardly look 
at her without wishing to take her up in your bosom 
like a flower. 

The ball was a great success. Mrs. Rochdale 
came up to her dressing-room long after midnight, 
but with the bright glow of matemiil pride still burn- 
ing on her cheeks. She looked quite young again, 

forcing one to acknowledge the fact constantly 

9* 
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avouched by the elder generation, that our mothers 
and grandmothers were a great deal handsomer than 
we. Certainly, not a belle in the ballroom could 
compare with Mrs. Eochdale in my eyes. I should 
have liked to have told her so. In a vague manner 
I said something which slightly approximated to my 
thought 

Mrs. Eochdale answered , innocent of the compli- 
ment, "Yes, I have seen very lovely women in my 
youth. But to-night my son pointed out several 
whom he admired — one in particular." 

"Was it Miss Childe, madam?" 

"How acute you are, little Martha! How could 
you see that?" 

I answered, rather deprecatingly, that, from the 
comer where I was serving ices, I had heard several 
people remark Mr. Bochdale^s great attention to Miss 
Childe. 

"Indeed!" with a slight sharpness of accent. A 
moment or two after she added, with some hauteur^ 
"You mistake, my dear; Mr. Rochdale could never 
be so uncourteous as to pay exclusive attention to 
any one of his guests; but Miss Childe is a stranger 
in the neighbourhood." After a pause: "She is a 
most sweet-looking girl. My son said so to me, and 
— I perfectly agreed with him." 
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I let the subject drop — nor did Mrs. Eochdale 
resume it. 

A month after I wondered if she knew what all 
the servants at the manor-house and all the villagers 
at Thorpe soon knew quite well, and discussed in- 
cessantly in butler's pantries and kitchens, over pots 
of ale and by cottage-doors — that our young squire 
jfrom that day forward gave up his shooting, his 
otter-hunting, and even his coursing, and "went a- 
courting" sedulously for a whole month to Ashen 
Dale. 

Meanwhile Sir John and Miss Childe came twice 
to luncheon. I saw her, pretty creature! walking 
by Mrs. Rochdale's side to feed the swans, and look- 
ing more like a flower than ever. And once, stately 
in the family-coach, which tumbled over the rough 
roads, two hours there and two hours back, shaking 
the old coachman almost to pieces, did Mrs. and 
Mr. Rochdale drive over to a formal dinner at Ashen 
Dale. 

Finally, in tte Christmas-week, after an interval 
of twenty lonely Christmasses past and gone, did 
our lady of the manor prepare to pay to the same 
place a three-days' visit — such as is usual among 
county families — the "rest-day, the pressed-day," 
and the day of departure. 

I was at the door when she came home. Her 
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nsually bright and healthy cheeks were somewhat 
pale, and her eyes glittered; but her eyelids were 
heavy, as with long pressing back of tears. Mr. Roch- 
dale did not drive, but sat beside her; he too seemed 
rather grave. He handed her out of the carriage 
carefully and tenderly. She responded with a fond 
smile. Mother and son went up the broad staircase 
arm-in-arm. 

That night the servants who had gone to Ashen 
Dale talked "it" all over with the servants who had 
stayed at home; and every point was satisfactorily 
settled f down to the bride's fortune and pin-money, 
and whether she would be married in Brussels or 
Honiton lace. 

Yet still Mrs. Rochdale said nothing. She looked 
happy, but pale, constantly pale. The squire was in 
the gayest spirits imaginable. He was, as I have 
said, a very handsome and winning young fellow; 
rather variable in his tastes, and easily guided, some 
people said — but then it was always the old who 
said it, and nobody minded them. "We thought Miss 
Celandine Childe was the happiest and luckiest girl 
imaginable. 

She looked so when, after due time, the three- 
days' visit was returned; after which Sir John de- 
parted, and Miss Childe stayed behind. 

That evening — it was just the time of year 
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when "evenings" begin to be perceptible, and in 
passing the drawing-room door I had heard the young 
master say something to Miss Childe about "prim- 
roses in the woods" — that evening I was waiting 
upon Mrs. Rochdale^s toilet. She herself stood at the 
oriel window. It was after dinner — she had come 
tip to her room to rest. 

"Look here, Martha." 

She pointed to the terrace-walk leading to the 
pool. There were the two young people sauntering 
slowly past — he gazing down on her, she with her 
eyes drooped low, low to the very ground. But her 
arm rested in his, in a safe, happy, clinging way, as 
knowing it had a right there to rest for ever. 

"It is so, Mrs. Rochdale?" 

"Ay, Martha. What do you think of my — my 
children?" 

A few tears came to her eyes, — a few quivers 
fluttered over and about her mouth; but she gazed 
still — she smiled stiU. 

"Are you satisfied, madam?" 

"Quite. It is the happiest thing in the world — 
for him. They will be married at Christmas." 

"And you — " 

She put her hands softly on my lips, and said 
smiling, "Plenty of time to think of that — plenty 
of time." 
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After this day she gradually grew less pale, and 
recovered entirely her healthy, cheerM tone of mind. 
It was evident that she soon began to love her 
danghter elect very much — as indeed, who could 
help it? — and that by no means as a mere matter 
of form had she called them both "my children." 

For Celandine, who had never known a mother, 
it seemed as if Mrs. Eochdale were almost as dear to 
her as her Betrcjjhed. The two ladies were con- 
stantly together; and in. them the proverbially for- 
midable and all but impossible possibility bade fair 
to be realised, of a mother and daughter-in-law as 
united as if they were of the same flesh and blood. 

The gossips shook their heads and said, "It 
would'nt last." I think it would. Why should it 
not? They were two noble, tender, unselfish women. 
Either was ready to love any thing he loved — to 
renounce anything to make him happy. In him, the 
lover and son, was their meeting-point, in him they 
learned to love one another. 

Strange that women cannot always see this. 
Strange that a girl should not, above all but her 
own mother, cling to the mother of him she loves — 
the woman who has borne him, nursed him, cherished 
him, suffered for him more than any living creature 
can suffer, excepting — ay, sometimes not even ex- 
cepting — his wife. Most strange, that a mother, 
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who would be fond and kind to any thing her hoy 
cared for, — his horse or his dog, — should not, 
above all, love the creature he loves best in the 
wort3, on whom his happiness, honour, and peace, 
are staked for a lifetime. Alas, that a bond so simple, 
natural, holy, should be found so hard as to be al- 
most impossible — even among the good women of 
this world! Mothers, wives, — whose fault is it? Is 
it because each exacts too much for herself, and too 
little for the other, — one forgetting that she was 
ever young, the other that she will one day be old? 
Or that in the tenderest women's devotion lurks a 
something of jealousy, which blinds them to the truth 
— as true in love as in charity — that "it is more 
blessed to give than to receive?" Perhaps I, Martha 
Stretton, spinster, have no right to discuss this 
question. But one thing I will say: that I can for- 
give much to an unloved daughter-in-law, — to an 
unloving one, nothing. 

And now, from this long digression, — which is 
not so irrelevant as it at first may seem, — let me 
return to my story. 

The year grew and waned. Mrs. Eochdale said 
to me, when it was near its closing, that it had been 
one of the happiest years she had ever known. 

I believe it was. The more so as, like many a 
season of great happiness, it began with a conquered 
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pang. But of this no one ever dared to hint; and 
perhaps the mother now would hardly have acknow- 
ledged, even to herself, that it had temporarily 
existed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The young people were to have been married at 
Christmas; but early in December the long-invalided 
Lady Childe died. This deferred the wedding. The 
lover said, loudly and often, that it was "very hardV" 
The bride-elect said nothing at aU. Consequently 
every lady's-maid and woman-servant at the manor- 
house, and every damsel down the village, talked 
over Miss Childe's hard-heartedness; especially as, 
soon after, she went travelling with poor broken- 
hearted Sir John Childe, thereby parting with her 
betrothed for three whole months. 

But I myself watched her about the manor-house 
the last few days before she went away. Lemuel 
Kochdale, what had you deserved, that heaven 
should bless you with the love of two such women 
— mother and bride! 

Celandine went away. The manor-house was 
very dull after she was gone. Mrs. Rochdale said 
she did not wonder that her son was absent a good 
deal — it was natural. But this she only said to 
me. To others, she never took any notice of his 
absence at all. 
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These absences continued, — lengthened. . In 
most young men they would have been unremarked; 
but Lemuel was so fondly attached to his mother, 
that he rarely in his life had spent his evenings 
away from home and her. Now, in the wild March 
nights, in the soft April twilights , in the May moon- 
lights, Mrs. Eochdale sat alone in the great drawing- 
room, where they had sat so happily last year — aU 
three of them. 

She sat, grave and quiet, over her book or her 
knitting, stiU saying — if she ever said any thing 
— that it was quite "natural" her son should amuse 
himself abroad. 

Once I heard her ask him, "Where he had been 
to-night?" 

He hesitated; then said, "Up the village, mother." 

"What, again? How fond you are of moonlight 
walks up the village!" 

"Am I ? " whipping his boots with his cane. " Why, 
mother, moonlight is — very pretty, you know; and 
the evenings here are — so long." 

"True." His mother half sighed. "But soon, 
you know, Celandine will be back." 

It might have been my mistake, but I thought 
the young man turned scarlet, as, whistling his dog, 
be hastily quitted the room. 
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"How sensitive these lovers are!" said Mrs. Roch- 
dale, smiling. "He can hardly bear to hear her 
name. I do wish they were married." 

But that wish was still farther deferred. Sir 
John Childe, fretful, ailing, begged another six 
months before he lost his niece. They were young; 
and he was old, and had not long to live. Besides, 
thus safely and happily betrothed, why should they 
not wait? A year more or less was of little moment 
to those who were bound together firm and sure, in 
good and ill, for a life- time. Nay, did she not from 
the very day of her betrothal feel herself Lemuel's 
faithful wife? 

Thus, Mrs. Rochdale told me, did Celandine 
urge — out of the love which in its completeness 
hardly recognised such a thing as separation. Her 
mother that was to be, reading the passage out oi 
her letter, paused, silenced by starting fears. 

The lover consented to this further delay. He 
did not once say that it was "very hard." Again 
Mrs. Rochdale began to talk, but with a tone of 
fainter certainty, about, their being married next 
Christmas. 

Meanwhile the young squire appeared quite satis- 
fied; shot, fished, lounged about his property as 
usual, and kept up his spirits amazingly. 

He likewise took his moonlight walks up the 
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village with creditable persistency. Once or twice I 
heard it whispered about that he did not take them 
alone. 

But every one in the neighbourhood so liked the 
young squire, and so tenderly honoured his mother, 
that it was some time before the faintest of these ill 
whispers reached the ear of Mrs. Kochdale. 

I never shall forget the day she heard it. 

She had sent for me to help her in gathering her 
grapes; a thing she often liked to do herself, giving 
the choice bunches to her own friends, and to the 
sick poor of her neighbours. She was standing in 
the vinery * when I came. One moment's glance 
showed me something was amiss, but she stopped 
the question ere it was well out of my lips. 

"No, nothing, Martha. This bunch — cut it 
while I hold it." 

But her hand shook so that the grapes fell and 
were crushed, dyeing purple the stone-floor. I picked 
them up — she took no notice. 

Suddenly she put her hand to her head. "I am 
tired. We will do this another day." 

I followed her across the garden to the hall-door. 
Entering, she gave orders to have the carriage ready 
immediately. 

"I will take you home, Martha. I am going to 
the village." 
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Now the village was about two miles distant 
from the manor-house, — a mere cluster of cottages; 
among which were only three decent dwellings — 
the butcher's, the baker's, and the schoolhouse. Mrs. 
Eochdale rarely drove through Thorpe, — still more 
rarely did she stop there. 

She stopped now — it was some message at the 
schoolhouse. Then, addressing the coachman, — 

"Drive on — to the baker's shop." 

Old John started — touched his hat hurriedly. 
I saw him and the footman whispering on the box. 
Well I could guess why! 

"The baker's, Mrs. Rochdale? — Cannot I call? 
— Indeed, it is a pity you should take that trouble." 

She looked me full in the face; — I felt myself 
turn crimson. 

"Thank you, Martha; but I wish to go myself." 

I ceased. But I was now quite certain she knew, 
and guessed I knew also, that which all the village 
were now talking about. What could be her motive 
for acting thus? Was it to show her own ignorance 
of the report? No, that would have been to imply 
a falsehood; and Mrs. Eochdale was stanchly, ab- 
solutely true in deed as in word. Or was it to prove 
them all liars and scandal-mongers, that the lady 
of the manor drove up openly to the very door 
where — 
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Mrs. Roclidale startled me from my thouglits with 
her sadden voice, sharp and clear. 

"He is a decent man, I believe, — Hine, the 
baker?" 

"Yes, madam." 

"He has — a daughter, who — waits in the 
shop?" 

"Yes, madam." 

She pulled the check-string with a quick jerk, 
and got out Two small burning spots were on 
either cheek; otherwise she looked herself — her 
tall, calm, stately self. " 

I wondered what Nancy thought of her — hand- 
some Nancy Hine, who was laughing in her free 
loud way behind the counter, but who, perceiving 
the manor-house carriage, stopped, startled. 

I could see them quite plainly through the shop- 
window — the baker^s daughter and the mother of 
the young squire. I could see the very glitter in 
Mrs. Rochdale^s eyes, as, giving in her ordinary tone 
some domestic order, she took the opportunity of 
gazing steadily at the large, well-featured girl, who 
stood awkward and painftilly abashed, nay, blushing 
scarlet; though people did say that Nancy Hine was 
too clever a girl to have blushed since she was out 
of her teens. 

I think they belied her — I think many people 
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belied her, both then and afterward. She was "clever" 

— much cleverer than most girls of her station; she 
looked bold and determined enough, but neither nn- 
scmpulons nor insincere. 

During the interview, which did not last two 
minutes, I thought it best to stay outside the door. 
Of course, when Mrs. Rochdale re-entered the car- 
riage, I made no remark. Nor did she. 

She gave me the cake for the school-children. 
From the wicket I watched her drive oflP, just catching 
through the carriage-window her profile, so proudly 
cut, so delicate and refined. 

That a young man, bom and reared of such a 
mother, with a lovely fairy creature like Celandine 
for his own, his very own, could ever lower his 
tastes, habits, perceptions, to court — people said 
even to win — unlawfully, a common viUage-girl, 
handsome, indeed, but with the coarse blousy beauty 
which at thirty might be positive ugliness — surely 

— surely it was impossible! It could not be true 
what they said about young Mr. Rochdale and Nancy 
Hine. 

I did not think his mother believed it either; 
if she had, could she have driven away with that 
quiet smile on her mouth, left by her last kind words 
to the school children and to me? 

The young squire had gone to Scotland the day 

Bread upon the Waters, etc. ^ 
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before tMs incident occurred. He did not seem in 
any hurry to return; not even when, by some whim 
of the old baronet^s, Sir John Childe and his niece 
suddenly returned to Ashen Dale. 

Mrs. Rochdale drove over there immediately, and 
brought Celandine back with her. The two ladies, 
elder and younger, were gladly seen by us all, going 
about together in their old happy ways, lingering in 
the greenhouse, driving and walking, laughing their 
well-known merry laugh when they fed the swans 
of an evening in the pool. 

There might have been no such things in the 
world as tale-bearers, slanderers, or — bakers^ 
daughters. 

Alas! this was only for four bright days — the 
last days when I ever saw Mrs. Rochdale looking 
happy and young, or Celandine Childe light-hearted 
and bewitchingly fair. 

On the fifth, Sir John Childe's coach drove up 
to the manor-house, not lazily, as it generally did, 
but with ominously thundering wheels. He and Mrs. 
'Rochdale were shut up in the library for two fdU 
hours. Then she came out, walking heavily, with a 
kind of mechanical strength, but never once drooping 
her head or her eyes, and desired me to go and look 
for Miss Childe, who was reading in the summer- 
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house. She waited at the hall-door till the yoting 
lady came in. 

"Mammal" Already she had began, by Mrs. 
Rochdale^s wish, to give her that fond name. But it 
seemed to strike painfully now. 

"Mamma, is anything the matter?" and, turning 
pale, the girl clung to her arm. 

"Nothing to alarm you, my pet; nothing that I 
care for — not I. I know it is false — wholly false; 
it could not but be." Her tone, warm with excite- 
ment, had nevertheless more anger in it than fear 
Celandine^s colour returned. 

"If it be false, mamma, never mind it," she 
said in her fondling way. "But what is this 
news?" 

"Something that your uncle has heard. Some- 
thing he insists upon telling you. Let him. It 
cannot matter either to you or to me. Come, my 
child." 

What passed in the library of course never tran- 
spired; but about an hour after I was sent for to 
Mrs. Rochdale's dressing-room. 

She sat at her writing-table. There was a firm, 
hard, almost fierce expression in her eyes, very pain- 
ful to see. Yet when Celandine glided in, with that 
soft step and white face, Mrs. Rochdale looked up 

with a quick smile. 

10* 
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"Has he read it? Is lie satisfied with it?" 
and she took, with painfiiUy assumed carelessness, 
a letter newly written, which Miss Childe brought 
to her. 

The girl assented; then, kneeling by the table, 
pressed her cheek upon Mrs. Bochdale^s shoulder. 

"Let me write, mamma, just one little line, to 
tell him that I — that I don't believe — " 

"Hush!" and the trembling lips were shut with 
a kiss tender as firm. "No; not a line, my little 
girl. I, his mother, may speak of such things to 
him. Not you." 

It did at the moment seem to me almost sicken- 
ing that this pure fragile flower of a girl should 
ever have been told there existed such wickedness 
as that of which not only Sir John Childe, but the 
whole neighbourhood now accused her lover; and 
which, as I afterwards learned, the baronet insisted 
should be at once openly and explicitly denied by 
Mr. Rochdale or the engagement must be held dis- 
solved. 

This question his mother claimed her own sole 
right to put to her son; and she had put it in the 
letter, which now, with a steady hand and a fixed 
smile — half-contemptuous as it were — she was 
sealing and directing. 

"Martha, put this into the post-bag yourself; 
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and tell Miss Childe^s maid her mistregs w31 reaiftiB 
another week at the manor-house. Yes, my love^ 
best so." 

Then, sitting down wearily in the large armehair, 
Mrs. Rochdale drew Celandine to her; and I saw heat 
take &e soft small figure on her lap, like a child, 
and fold her up close in the grave, comforting silence 
of inexpressible love. 

It was a four-days' post to and from the moors 
where Mr. Rochdale was staying. Heavily the time 
must have passed with those two poor women, whose 
all was staked upon him — upon his one little "yes" 
or "no." 

Sunday intervened, when they both appeared at 
church — evening as well as morning. With this 
exception, they did not go out; and were seen but 
rarely about the house, except at dinner-time. Then, 
with her companion on her arm, Mrs. Rochdale 
would walk down, and take her seat at the foot of 
the long dreary dining-table, placing Miss Childe on 
her right hand. 

The old butler Bald it made his heart ache to 
see how sometimes they both looked towards the 
head of the board — at the empty chair there. 

The fifth day came and passed. No letters. 
The sixth likewise. In the evening, his mother 
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ordered Mr. Roclidale^s chamber to be got ready, as 
it was "not improbable" be might unexpectedly 
come home. But he did not come. 

They sat up half that night, I believe, both Mrs. 
Rochdale and Miss Childe. 

Next morning they breakfasted together as usual 
in the dressing-room. As I crossed the plantation — 
for in my anxiety I made business at the manor- 
house every day now — I saw them both sitting at 
the window, waiting for the post. 

Waiting for the post! Many a one has known 
that heart-sickening intolerable time; but few wait- 
ings have been like to theirs. 

The stable-boy came lazily up, swinging the 
letter-bag to and fro in his hands. They saw it 
from the window. 

The butler unlocked the bag as usual, and dis- 
tributed the contents. 

"Here's one from the young master. Lord bless 
us, what a big un!" 

"Let me take it upstairs, William." For I saw 
it was addressed to Miss Childe. 

Mechanically, as I went up stairs, my eye rested 
on the direction, in Mr. Rochdale's large careless 
hand-, and on the seal, firm and clear, bearing not the 
sentimental devices he had once been fond of using, 
hut his business-seal — his coat-of-arms. With a 
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heavy weight on my heart, I knocked at the dressing- 
room door. 

Miss Childe opened it. 

"Ah, mamma, for me, for me/** And with a 
sob of joy she caught and tore open the large enve- 
lope. 

Out of it fell a heap of letters — her own pretty 
dainty letters, addressed "Lemuel Rochdale, Esq." 

She stood looking down at them with a be- 
wildered air; then searched through the envelope. 
It was blank — quite blank. 

^^JFhat does he mean, mamma? I — don't — 
understand.'* 

But Mrs. Rochdale did. "Go away, Macrtha," 
she said hoarsely, shutting me out at the door. And 
then I heard a smothered cry, and something falling 
to the floor like a stone. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The ladies did not appear at luncli. Word was 
sent down stairs that Miss Childe was "indisposed." 
I could not hy any means get to see Mrs. Eochdale, 
though I hung about the house all day. Near dark 
I received a message that the mistress wanted me. 

She was sitting in the dining-room, without lights. 
She sat as quiet, as motionless, as a carved figure. 
I dared not speak to her; I trembled to catch the 
first sound of her voice — my friend, my mistress, 
my dear Mrs. Rochdale! 

"Martha!" 

"Yes, madam." 

"I wish, Martha" — and there the voice stopped. 

I hardly know what prevented my saying or 
doing, on the impulse, things that the commonest 
instinct told me, the moment afterwards, ought to 
be said and done by no one — certainly not by me 
— at this crisis, to Mrs. Rochdale. So, with an 
effort, I stood silent in the dim light — as silent 
and motionless as herself. 

"I wish, Martha" — and her voice was steady 
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now — "I wish to send you on a message, which 
requires some one whom I can implicitly trust." 

My heart was at my lips; but of course I only 
said, "Yes, madam." 

"I want you to go down to the village, to the 
: — the — young person at the baker's shop. 

"Nancy Hine." 

"Is that her name? Yes, I remember; Nancy 
Hine. Bring her here — to the manor-house; with- 
out observation, if you can." 

"To-night, madam?" 

"To-night. Make any excuse you choT)se; or 
rather, make no excuse at all. Say Mrs. Rochdale 
wishes to speak to her." 

"Anything more?" I asked softly, after a con- 
siderable pause. 

"Nothing more. Go at once, Martha." 

I obeyed implicitly. Much as this my mission 
had surprised, nay, startled me, I knew Mrs. Roch- 
dale always did what was wisest, best to do, under 
the circumstances. Also, that her combined direct- 
ness of purpose and strength of character often led 
her to do things utterly unthought of by a weaker 
or less single-hearted woman. 

Though a misty September moonlight, I walked 
blindly on in search of Nancy Hine. 

She was having a lively gossip at the bakehouse- 
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door. Tlie fire showed Her figure plainly. Her 
large rosy arms, whitened with flour, were crossed 
over her decent working-gown. People allowed — 
even the most censorious — that Nancy was, in her 
own home, an active industrious lass, though too 
much given to dress of Sundays, and holding herself 
raAer above her station every day. 

"Nancy Hine, I want to speak with you a 
minute." 

"O, do you, Martha Stretton? Speak out, then. 
No secrets here." 

Her careless, not to say rude, manner irritated 
me. I just turned away and walked down the vil- 
lage. I had not gone many yards when Nancy's 
hand was on my shoulder; and with a loud laugh 
at my sudden start, she pulled me by a back door 
into the shop. 

"Now then?" 

The baker's daughter folded her arms in a rather 
defiant way. Her eyes were bright and open. There 
was in her manner some excitement, coarseness, and 
boldness; but nothing unvirtuous — nothing to 
mark the fallen girl whom her neighbours were 
pointing the finger at. I could not loathe her quite 
as much as I had intended. 

"Now then?" she repeated. 
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I delivered Mrs. Hochdale's message, word for 
word. 

Nancy- seemed a good deal surprised — not 
shocked, or alarmed, or ashamed — merely sur- 
prised. 

"Wants me, does she? Why?" 

"She did not say." 

"But you guess, of course. Well, who cares? 
Not I." 

Tet her brown handsome face changed colour. 
Her hands nervoudy fidgeted about — taking off 
her apron, "making herself decent," as she called it. 
Suddenly she stopped. 

"Has there been any letter — any news — from 
young Mr. Eochdale." 

"I believe there has; but that is no business 
of—" 

"Mine, you mean, eh? Come, don't be so sharp, 
Martha Stretton. I'll go with you, only let me put 
on my best bonnet first." 

"Nancy Hine," I burst out, "do you think it 
can matter to Mrs. Eochdale whether you go in a 
queen's gown or a beggar's rags, except that the 
rags might suit you best? Come as you are." 

"I will," cried Nancy, glaring in my face; "and 
you, Martha, keep a civil tongue, will you? My 
father's daughter is as good as you, or your mistress 
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either. Get out of the shop. I'll follow 'ee. I 
bean't afeard." 

That broad accent — broadening as she got 
angry — those abrupt awkward gestures! — what 
could the young squire, his mother's son, who had 
lived with that dear mother all his days, have seen 
attractive in Nancy Hine? 

But similar anomalies of tastes have puzzled and 
wiU, puzzle, everybody — especially women, who 
in their attachments generally see clearer and deeper 
than men — to the end of time. 

Nancy Hine walked in sullen taciturnity to the 
manor-house. It was already late — nearly all the 
household were gone to bed. I left the young woman 
in the hall, and went up to Mrs. Rochdale. 

She was sitting before her dressing-room fire, ab- 
sorbed in thought. In the chamber close by — in 
the large state-bed which Mrs. Rochdale always oc- 
cupied, where generations of Rochdales had been 
bom and died — slept the gentle girl whose happiness 
had been so cruelly betrayed. For that the engage- 
ment was broken, and for sufficient cause, Mr. Roch- 
dale's answer, or rather non-answer, to his mother's 
plain letter made now certain, almost beyond a 
doubt 

"Hush; don't wake her," whispered Mrs. Roch- 
dale, hurriedly. "Well, Martha?" 
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" The young woman — shall I bring her, madam?" 

What, here?" Words cannot describe the look 
of repulsion, hatred, horror, which for a moment 
darkened Mrs. Eochdale^s face. Perhaps the noblest 
human being, either man or woman, is bom, not 
passionless, but with strong passions to be subjected 
to firm will. If at that moment — one passing mo- 
ment — she could have crushed out of existence 
the girl who had led away her son — (for Nancy 
was older than he, and "no fool") — I think Mrs. 
Eochdale would have done it. 

The next instant she would have done nothing 
of the kind ; nothing &at a generous Christian woman 
might not do. 

She rose up, saying quietly, "The young person 
cannot come here, Martha. Bring her into — let 
me see — into the drawing-room. 

There, entering a few minutes after, we found 
Mrs. Rochdale seated on one of the velvet couches, 
just in the light of the chandelier. 

I do not suppose Nancy Hine had ever been in 
such a brilliant, beautiful room before. She was 
apparently quite stunned and dazzled by it; curtsied 
humbly, and stood with her arms wrapped up in her 
shawl, vacantly gazing about her. 

Mrs. Eochdale spoke. "Nancy Hine, I believe, 
is your name?" 
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"Yes, my lady. That is — um — yes, ma'am, 
my name is Nancy." 

She came a little forwarder now, and lifted up 
her eyes more boldly to the sofa. In fact, they 
both regarded each other keenly and long — the 
lady of the manor and the village girl. 

I observed that Mrs. Rochdale had resumed her 
usual evening-dress, and that no trace of mental dis- 
order was visible in her apparel — scarcely even in 
her countenance. 

"I sent for you, Nancy Hine — (Martha, do not 
go away, I wish that there should be a witness to 
all that passes between this young woman and my- 
self) — I sent for you on account of certain reports, 
more injurious to your character, if possible, than 
even to that of — the other person. Are you aware 
what reports I mean?" 

"Yes, my lady, I be." 

"That is an honest answer, and I like honesty," 
said Mrs. Eochdale, after a prolonged gaze at the 
face, now scarlet with wholesome blushes, of the 
baker's daughter. With a half-sigh of relief, she 
went on. 

"You must also be aware that I, as the mother 
of — that other person, can have but one motive 
in sending for you here, — namely, to ask a question 
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which I more than any one else have a right to ask, 
and to have answered. Do you understand me?" 

"Some'at" 

"Nancy," she resumed, after another long gaze, 
as if struck by something in the young woman dif- 
ferent from what she had expected, and led thereby 
to address her differently from what she had at first 
intended, — "Nancy, I will be plain with you. It 
is not every lady — every mother, who would have 
spoken with you as I speak now, without anger or 
blame — only wishing to get from you the truth. 
If I believed the worst — if you were a poor girl 
whom my son had — had wronged, I would still 
have pitied you. Knowing him and now looking at 
you, I do not believe it. I believe you may have 
been foolish, light of conduct; but not guilty. Tell 
me — do tell me" — and the mother's agony broke 
through the lady's calm and dignified demeanour — 
"one word to assure me it is so!" 

But Nancy Hine did not utter that word. She 
gave a little faint sob, and then dropped her head 
with a troubled awkward air, as if the presence of 
Lemuel's mother — speaking so kindly, and looking 
her through and through, was more than she could 
bear. 

That poor mother, whom this last hope had failed, 
to whom her only son now appeared not only as a 
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promise-breaker, but the systematic seducer of a girl 
beneath his own rank — between whom and himself 
could exist no mental union, no false gloss of senti- 
ment to cover the foulness of mere sensual passion 

— that poor mother sank back, and put her hand 
over her eyes, as if she would fain henceforth shut 
out from her sight the whole world. 

After a while, she forced herself to look at the 
girl once more, — who, now recovering from her 
momentary remorse, was busy casting admiring 
glances, accompanied with one or two curious smiles, 
around the drawing-room. 

"From your silence, young woman, I must con- 
clude that I was mistaken; that — but I will spare 
you. You will have enough to suffer. There now 
remains only one question which I desire — which I 
am compelled — to ask: How long has this — this" 

— she seemed to choke over the unuttered word — 
"lasted?" 

"Dunnot know what you mean." 

"I must speak plainer, then. How long, Nancy 
Hine, have you been my son's — Mr. Rochdale's — 
mistress?" 

"Not a day — not an hour," cried Nancy, vio- 
lently, coming close to the sofa. "Mind what you 
say, Mrs. Eochdale. I'm an honest girl. I'm as 
good as you. I'm Mr. Rochdale's wife!'''* 
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Mr. Bochdale^s mother sat mute, and watched 
the girl take from a ribbon round her neck a ring 
— an unmistakeable wedding-ring, and slip it with 
a determined push on her large working-woman*s 
finger. This done, she thrust it right in the lady's 
sight 

"Look'ee, what do 'ee say to that? He put it 
there. All your anger cannot take it off. I am 
Mrs. Lemuel Kochdale, your son's wife.", 

"Ah!" shrinking from her. But the next minute 
the true womanly feeling came into the virtuous 
mother's heart. "Better this — than — what they 
said. Better a thousand times. Thank God." 

With a sigh, long and deep, she sat down, and 
again covered, her eyes, as if trying to realise the 
amazing — impossible truth. Then she said slowly, 
"Martha, I think this" — she hesitated what name 
to give Nancy; finally gave no name at, all — "I 
think she had better go away." 

Nancy, quite awed and moved — all her bold- 
ness gone, was creeping out of the room after me, 
when Mrs. Eochdale called us back. 

"Stay; at this hour of the night it is not fitting 
that — my son's wife — should be out alone. Martha, 
ask your father to see her safe home." 

The baker's daughter turned at the door, and 

Bread upon the Waters, etc. 11 
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said, "Thank'ee, my lady;" but omitted her curtsey 
this time. 

And Mrs. Bochdale had found her daughter-in- 
law! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ere we knew what had happened, the whole 
dynasty at the manor-house was changed. Mrs. Roch- 
dale was gone; she left before her son returned from 
Scotland, and did not once see him. Mrs. Lemuel 
Rochdale, late Nancy Hine, was installed as lady of 
the manor. 

Such a theme for gossip had not been vouchsafed 
our county for a hundred years. Of a surety they 
canvassed it over — talked it literally threadbare. 

Mrs. Rochdale escaped it fortunately. She went 
abroad with Sir John and Miss Childe. All the 
popular voice was with her and against her son. 
They said he had killed that pretty gentle creature 
— who, however, did not die, but lived to suffer — 
perhaps better still, to overcome suffering; that he 
had broken his noble mother's heart. Few of his 
old friends visited him; not one of their wives visited 
his wife. He had done that which many "respect- 
able" people are more shocked at than any species 
of profligacy — he had made a low marriage. 

Society was harder upon him, harder than he 

11* 
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deserved. At least they despised him and his mar 
riage for the wrong cause. Not because his wife 
was, when he chose her, a woman thoroughly beneath 
him in education, tastes, and feelings, — because 
from this inferiority it was impossible he could have 
felt for her any save the lowest and most degrading 
kind of love, — but simply because she was a village 
girl — a baker's daughter! 

Sir John Childe said to Lemuel's mother, in a 
lofty compassion, the only time he was ever known 
to refer to the humiliating and miserable occurrence, 
"Madam, whatever herself might have been, the dis- 
grace would have been lightened had your son not 
married a person of such low origin. Shocking! — 
a baker's daughter." 

"Sir John," said Mrs. Rochdale with dignity, "if 
my son had chosen a woman suitable and worthy of 
being his wife, 1 would not have minded had she 
been the daughter of the meanest labourer in the 
land." 
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CHAPTER V. 

"Miss Martha!" called out our rector's wife to 
me one day, "is it true, that talk I hear of Mrs. 
Rochdale's coming home?" 

« 

"Quite true, I believe." 

"And where will she come to? Not to the 
manor-house?" 

"Certainly not." I fear there was a bitterness 
in my tone, for the good old lady looked at me re- 
provingly. 

"My dear, the right thing for us in this world 
is to make the very best of that which, having hap- 
pened, was consequently ordained by Providence to 
happen. And we often find the worst things not so 
bad, after all. I was truly glad to-day to hear that 
Mrs. Rochdale was coming home." 

"But not home to therny — not to the manor- 
house. She will take a house in the village. She 
will never meet them, any more than when she was 
abroad." 

"But she will hear of them. That does great 
good sometimes." 
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"When there is any good to be heard." 

"I have told you, Martha, and I hope you have 
told Mrs. Rochdale, that there is good. When first 
I called on Mrs. Lemuel, it was simply in my cha- 
racter as the clergyman's wife, doing what I believed 
my duty. I found that duty easier than I ex- 
pected." 

"Because she remembered her position" — ("Her 
former position, my dear," corrected Mrs. Wood) — 
"because she showed off no airs and graces, but was 
quiet, humble, and thankful; as became her, for the 
kindness you thus showed." 

"Because of that, and something more. Because 
the more I have seen of her the more I feel, that 
though not exactly to be liked, she is to be respected. 
She has sustained tolerably well a most difficult 
part, — that of an ignorant person suddenly raised 
to wealth; envied and abused by her former class, 
utterly scouted and despised by hei* present one. 
She has had to learn to comport herself as mistress 
where she was once an equal, and as an equal where 
she used to be an inferior. I can hardly imagine 
a greater trial, as regards social position." 

"Position? She has none. No ladies except 
yourself will visit her. Why should they?" 

"My dear, why should they not? A woman 
who since her marriage has conducted herself with 
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perfect propriety, befitting the sphere to which she 
was raised; has lived retired, and forced herself into 
no one's notice; who is, whatever be her shortcom- 
ings in education and refinement of character, a good 
wife, a kind mistress — " 

"How do you know that?" 

"Simply because her husband is rarely absent a 
day from home; because all her servants have re- 
mained with her, and spoken well of her, these five 
years." 

I could not deny these facts. They were known 
to the whole neighbourhood. The proudest of our 
gentry were not wicked enough to shut their eyes 
to them, even when they contemptuously stared at 
Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale driving drearily about in long 
summer afternoons in her lonely carriage, with not 
a single female friend to pay a morning visit to, or 
suffer the like infliction from ; — not even at church, 
when quizzing her large figure and heavy gait, — 
for she had not become more sylph-like with added 
years, — they said she was growing "crumble," 
like her father's loaves, and wondered she would 
persist in wearing the finest bonnets of all the con- 
gregation. 

Nay, even I, bitter as I was, really pitied her, 
one sacrament-day, when she unwittingly advanced 
to the first "rail" of communicants; upon which all 
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the other *' respectable'^ Christians hung back till 
the second. After that the Bochdales were not seen 
again at the communion. Who could marvel? 

It was noticed, by some to his credit, by others 
as a point for ridicule, that her husband always 
treated her abroad and at home with respect and 
consideration. Several times a few hunting neigh- 
bours, lunching at the manor-house, brought word 
how Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale had taken the mistress's 
place at table, in a grave taciturn way, so that per- 
force every one had to forget entirely that he had 
ever joked and laughed over her father's counter 
with the ci-devant Nancy Hine. 

For that honest old father, he had soon ceased 
to give any trouble to his aristocratic son-in-law, 
having died quietly, — in a comfortable and honour- 
able bedroom at the manor-house too, — and been 
buried underneath an equally comfortable and honour- 
able headstone to the memory of "Mr. Daniel Hine;" 
"baker" was omitted, to the great indignation of our 
village, who thought that if a tradesman could 
"carry nothing" else, he ought at least to carry 
the stigma of his trade out with him into the next 
world. 

Mrs. Kochdale came home, — to the only house 
in the neighbourhood which could be found suitable. 
It was a little distance &om the village, and three 
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miles from the manor-house. Many, I believe, wished 
her to settle in some other part of the country; but 
she briefly said that she "preferred" living here. 

Her jointure, and an additional allowance from 
the estate, which was fully and regularly paid by 
my father, — still Mr. Eochdale^s steward, — was, 
I believe, the only link of association between her 
and her former house. Nor did she apparently seek 
for more. The only possible or probable chance of 
her meeting the inhabitants of the manor-house was 
at Thorpe church; and she attended a chapel-of-case 
in the next parish, which was, as she said, " nearer." 
She fell into her old habits of charity, — her old 
simple life; and though her means were much re- 
duced, every one, far and near, vied in showing her 
attention and respect. 

But Mrs. Eochdale did not look happy. She 
had grown much older, — was decidedly "an elderly 
lady" now. Instead of her fair calm aspect, was a 
certain unquiet air, a perpetual looking and longing 
for something she did not find. For weeks after 
she came to her new house she would start at strange 
knocks, and gaze eagerly after strange horsemen 
passing the window, as if she thought "he may come 
to see his mother." But he did not; and after a 
time she settled down into the patient dignity of 
hopeless pain. 
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Many people said, because Lemuers name was 
never heard on her lips, that she cherished an im- 
placable resentment towards him. That, I thought, 
was not true. She might have found it hard to for- 
give him, — most mothers would; but did any 
mother ever find any pardon impossible? 

She had still his boyish portrait hanging beside 
his father's in her bedroom; and once, opening by 
chance a drawer usually kept locked, I found it 
contained — what? Lemuel's childish muslin frocks, 
his boyish cloth cap, his fishing-rod, and an old book 
of flies. 

After that, who could believe his mother "im- 
placable"? • 

Yet she certainly was a great deal harder than 
she used to be; harsher and quicker in her judg- 
ments; more unforgiving of little faults in those 
about her. With regard to her son, her mind was 
absolutely impenetrable. She seemed to have forti- 
fied and intrenched herself behind a strong en- 
durance; it would take a heavy stroke to reach the 
citadel — the poor desolate citadel of the forlorn 
mother's heart. 

The stroke fell. None can doubt Who sent it, 
nor why it came. 

Mrs. Rochdale was standing at the school-house 
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door, when my cousin's lad George, who had been 
to see the hunt pass, ran hastily in. 

"0 mother, the squire's thrown, and killed." 
"Killed!" that shriek! May I never Uve to 
hear such another! 

The tale, we soon found, was incorrect: Mr. 
Eochdale had only been stunned, and seriously in- 
jured, though not mortally. But — his poor mother! 
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CHAPTER VL 

For an hour she lay on the schoolhouse-floor, 
quite rigid. We thought she would never wake 
again. When she did, and we slowly made her 
understand that things were not as fatal as she 
feared, she seemed hardly able to take in the con- 
solation. 

"My bonnet, Martha, my bonnet! I must go to 
him." But she could not even stand. 

I sent for my father. He came, bringing with 
him Dr. Hall, who had just left Mr. Rochdale. 

Our doctor was a good man, whom every body 
trusted. At sight of him, Mrs. Rochdale sat up and 
listened — we all listened; no attempt at cold or 
polite disguises now — to his account of the acci- 
dent. It was a simple fracture, curable by a few 
weeks of perfect quiet and care. 

"Above all, my dear madam, quiet ^^ — for the 
doctor had seen Mrs. Rochdale's nervous fastening of 
her cloak, and her quick glance at the door. "I 
would not answer for the results of even ten minutes' 
mental agitation." 
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Mrs. Rochdale comprehended. A spasm, sharp 
and keen, crossed the unhappy mother's face. With 
a momentary pride she drew back. 

"I assure you, Dr. Hall, I had no — that is, I 
have abeady changed my intention." 

Then she leaned back, closed her eyes and her 
quivering mouth — fast — fast! — folded quietly 
her useless hands; and seemed as if trying to commit 
her son, patiently and unrepining, into the care of 
the only Healer, — He "who woundeth, and His 
hands make whole." 

At last she asked suddenly, "Who is with 
him?" 

"His wife," said Dr. Hall, without hesitation. 
"She is a good and tender nurse; and he is fond of 
her." 

Mrs. Rochdale was silent 

Shortly afterwards she went home in Dr. Hall's 
carriage; and by her own wish I left her there 
alone. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

After that dreadful day, every night and morn- 
ing for five days I went up to the manor-house, and 
back again to Mrs. Kochdale^s cottage, bringing 
tidings, and hearing the further report, Aever missed, 
which came to her through Dr. Hall. It was al- 
most always favourable; yet the agony of that "al- 
most" seemed to stretch the mother's powers of 
endurance to their utmost limit — at times her face, 
in its stolid fixed quietness, had an expression half- 
insane. 

Late in the afternoon of the sixth day — it was 
a rainy December Sunday, and scarcely, any one 
thought of stirring out but me — I was just consi- 
dering whether it was not time to go to Mrs. Roch- 
dale's, when some person, hooded and cloaked, came 
up the path to our door. It was herself. 

"Martha, I want you. No thank you: I will not 
come in." 

Yet she leaned a minute against the dripping 
veranda, pale and breathless. 

"Are you afraid of taking a walk with me in 
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this rain — a long walk? No? Then put on your 
shawl and come." 

Though this was all she said, and I made no 
attempt to question her further, still I knew as well 
as if she had told me where she was going. We 
went through miry lanes, and soaking woods, where 
the partridges started up - — whirring; across sunk 
fences, and under gloomy fir-plantations, till at last 
we came out opposite the manor-house. It looked 
just the saAe as in old times, save that there were 
no peacocks on 'the terrace, and the swans now never 
came near the house — no one fed or noticed them. 

"Martha, do you see that light in my window? 
my poor boy!" 

She gasped, struggled for breath, leaned on my 
arm a minute, and then went steadily up, and rang 
the hall-bell. 

"I believe there is a new servant; he may not 
know you, Mrs. Rochdale." I said, to prepare her. 

But she needed no preparation. She asked in 
the quietest way — as if paying an ordinary call — 
for "Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale." 

"Mistress is gone to lie down, ma^am. Master 
was worse, and she was up all night with him. But 
he is better again to day, thank the Lord!" 

The man seemed really affected, as though both 
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"master" and "mistress" were served with truer than 
lip-service. 

"I will wait to see Mrs. Lemuel," said Mrs. Roch- 
dale, walking right into the library. 

The man followed, asking respectfully what name 
he should say. 

"Merely a lady." 

We waited about a quarter of an hour. Then 
Mrs. Lemuel appeared — somewhat fluttered, look- 
ing, in spite of her handsome dress, a great deal 
shyer and more modest than the girl Nancy Hine. 

"I beg pardon, ma^am, for keeping you waiting; 
I was with my husband. Perhaps you're a stranger, and 
don't knoTv^ how ill he has been. I beg your pardon." 

Mrs. Rochdale put back her veil, and Mrs. Lemuel 
seemed as if, in common phrase, she could have 
dropped through the floor. 

"I daresay you are surprised to see me here," 
the elder lady began; "still, you will well imagine, 
a mother — " She broke down; It was some moments 
before she could command herself to say in broken 
accents, "I want to see — my son." 

"That you shall, with pleasure, Mrs. Rochdale," 
said Nancy earnestly. "I thought once of sending 
for you; but — " 

The other made some gesture to indicate that she 
was not equal to conversation, and hastily moved 
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up-stairs — Nancy following. At the chamber-door, 
however, Nancy interrupted her — 

"Stop one minute, please. He has been so very 
ill; do let me tell him first, just to prepare — " 

"He is my son — my own son. You need not 
be afraid," said Mrs. Rochdale, in tones of which 
I know not whether bitterness or keen anguish was 
uppermost. She pushed by the wife, and went in. 

We heard a faint cry, "0 mother, my dear 
mother!" and a loud sob — that was all. 

Mrs. Lemuel shut the door, and sat down on the 
floor outside, in tears. I forgot she had been Nancy 
Hine, and wept with her. 

It was a long time before Mrs. Kochdale came 
out of hey son's room. No one interrupted them, not 
even the wife. Mrs. Lemuel kept restlessly moving 
about the house, — sometimes sitting down to talk 
familiarly with me, then recollecting herself and re- 
suming her dignity. She was much improved. Her 
manners and her mode of speaking had become more 
refined. It was evident, too, that her mind had been 
a good deal cultivated, and that report had not lied 
when it avouched sarcastically, that the squire had 
left off educating his dogs , and taken to educating 
his wife. If so, she certainly did her master credit. 
But Nancy Hine was always considered a "bright" 
^1. 

Bread upon the Waters, etc. ^ 
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Awkward she was still — large and gauche and 
underbred — wanting in that simple self-possession 
which needs no advantages of dress or formality of 
manner to confirm the obvious fact of innate "lady- 
hood." But there was nothing coarse or repulsive 
about her — nothing that would strike one as spring- 
ing from that internal and ineradicable "vulgarity," 
which, being in the nature as much as in the bring* 
ing-up, no education or external refinement of man 
ner can ever wholly conceal. 

I have seen more than one "lady" of undeni- 
able birth and rearing, who was a great deal more 
"vulgar" than Mrs. Lemuel Kochdale. 

We were sitting by the dining-room fire. Ser- 
vants came, doing the day^s mechanical service, and 
brought in the tray. 

Mrs. Lemuel began to fidget about. 

"Do you think, Miss Martha, she will stay and 
take some supper? Would she like to remain the 
night here? Ought I not to order a room^ to be got 
ready?" 

But I could not answer for any of Mrs, Roch- 
dale^s movements. 

In process of time she came down, looking calm 
and happy — 0, inconceivably happy! — scarcely 
happier, I doubt, even when, twenty-seven years 
ago, she had received her new-bom son into her 
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bosom — her son, now bom again to her in recon- 
ciliation and love. She even said, with a gentle 
smile, to her son's wife: 

"I think [he wants you. Suppose you were [to 
go up stairs?" 

Nancy fled like lightning. 

"He says," murmured Mrs. Eochdale, looking 
at the fire, "that she has been a good wife to him." 

"She is much improved in many ways." 

"Most likely. My son's wife could not fail of 
that," returned Mrs. Rochdale, with a certain air 
that forbade all ^irther criticism on Nancy. She 
evidently was to be viewed entirely as "my son's wife." 

Mrs. Lemuel returned. She looked as if she had 
been crying. Her manner towards her mother-in-law 
was a mixture of gratitude and pleasure. 

"My husband says, since you will not stay the 
night, he hopes you will take supper here, and 
return in the carriage." 

"Thank you; certainly." And Mrs. Rochdale 
sat down — unwittingly, perhaps, — in her own 
familiar chair, by the bright hearth. Several times 
she sighed; but the happy look never altered. And 
now, wholly and for ever, passed away that sorrow- 
ful look of seeking for something never found. It 
was found. 

I think a mother, entire^ and etamally sure of 
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her son's perfect reverence and love, need not be 
jealous of any other love, not even for a wife. 
There is, in every good man's heart, a sublime 
strength and purity of attachment, which he never 
does feel, never can feel, for any woman on earth 
except his mother. 

Supper was served; Mrs. Lemuel half-advanced 
to her usual place, then drew back, with a depre* 
eating glance. 

But Idrs. Eochdale quietly seated herself in the 
guest's seat at the side, leaving her son's wife to 
take the position of mistress and hostess at the head 
of the board. 

Perhaps it was I only who felt a choking pang 
of regret and humiliation at seeing my dear, my 
noble Mrs. Rochdale sitting at the same table with 
Nancy Hine. 

After that Sunday, the mother went every day 
to see her son. This event was the talk of the 
whole village: some worthy souls were glad; but I 
think the generality were rather shocked at the re- 
conciliation. They "always thought Mrs. Eochdale 
had more spirit;" "wondered she could have let her- 
self down." "But of course it was only on account 
of his illness. She might choose to be ^on terms' 
with her son, but it was quite impossible she could 
ever take up with Nancy Hine." 
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In that last sentiment I a^eed. But th^o. the 
gossips did not know that there was a great and 
a daily-increasing difference between Mrs. Lemuel 
Kochdale and "Nancy Hine." 

I have stated my creed, as it was Mrs. Koch- 
dale's, that lowness of birth does not necessarily 
constitute a low marriage. Also, that popular opinion 
was rather unjust to the baker's daughter. Doubt- 
less she was a clever ambitious girl, anxious to 
raise herself, and glad enough to do so by marrying 
the squire. But I believe she was a virtuous and 
not unscrupulous girl, and I firmly believe she loved 
, him. Once married, she tried to raise herself so as 
to be worthy of her station; to keep and deserve 
her husband's affection. That which would have 
made a woman of meaner nature insufferably proud, 
only made Nancy humble. Not that she abated one 
jot of her self-respect — for she was a high-spirited 
creature — but she had sense enough to see that 
the truest self-respect lies, not in exacting honour 
which is undeserved, but in striving to attain that 
worth which receives honour and observance «s its 
rightful due. 

From this quality in her probably grew the un- 
doubted fact of her great influence over her husband. 
Also because , to tell tibe tmth r-* (I would not for 
worlds Mrs. Bodbdale ■^"^) — 
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Nancy was of a stronger nature than he. Mild 
tempered, lazy, and kind, it was easier to him to be 
ruled than to rule, provided he knew nothing about 
it. This was why the gentle Celandine could not 
retain the love which Daniel Hine's energetic 
daughter won and was never likely to lose. 

Mrs. Rochdale said to me, when for some weeks 
she had observed narrowly the ways of her son's 
household, "I think he is not unhappy. It might 
have been worse." 

Thenceforward the gentry around Thorpe were 
"shocked" and "really quite amazed" every week 
of their lives. First, that poor Mr. Rochdale, look- 
ing very ill, but thoroughly content, was seen driving 
out with his mother by his side, and his wife, in 
her most objectionable and tasteless bonnet, sitting 
opposite. Secondly, that the two ladies, elder and 
younger, were several times seen driving out together, 
— only they two, alone! The village could scarcely 
believe this, even on the evidence of its own eyes. 
Thirdly, that on Christmas-day Mrs. Rochdale was 
observed in her old place in the manor-house pew; 
and when her son and his wife came in, she actually 
smiled! 

After that everybody gave up the relenting 
mother-in-law as a lost woman J 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Three months slipped away. It was the season 
when most of our county families were in town. 
YHien they gradually returned, the astounding truth 
was revealed concerning Mrs. Eochdale and her son. 
Some were greatly scandalised, some pitied the weak- 
ness of mothers, but thought that as she was now 
growing old, forgiveness was excusable. 

"But of course she can never expect us to visit 
Mrs. Lemuel?" 

"I am afraid not," was the rector's wife's mild 
remark. "Mrs. Eochdale is unlike most ladies; she 
is not only a gentlewoman, but a Christian." 

Yet it was observable that the tide of feeling 
against the squire's "low" wife ebbed day by day. 
First, some kindly stranger noticed publicly that she 
was "extremely good-looking;" to confirm which, 
by some lucky chance, poor Nancy grew much 
thinner, probably with the daily walks to and from 
Mrs. Eochdale's residence. Wild reports flew abroad 
that the squire's mother, without doubt one of the 
most accomplished and well-read women of her 
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generation, was actually engaged in "improving the 
mind" of her daughter-in-law! 

That some strong influence was at work became 
evident in the daily change creeping over Mis. 
Lemuel. Her manners grew quieter, gentler; her 
voice took a softer tone; even her attire, down, or 
rather up, to the much-abused bonnets, was subdued 
to colours suitable for her large and showy person. 
One day a second stranger actually asked *'who wag 
that distinffud-looking woman?" and was coughed 
down. But the eflPect of the comment remained. 

Gradually the point at issue slightly changed; 
and the question became: 

"I wonder whether Mrs. Rochdale expects us to 
visit Mrs. Lemuel?" 

But for Mrs. Eochdale, though of course she 
knew all about it, — for every body knew every 
thing in our village, — never vouchsafed the 
slightest hint one way or the other as to her ex- 
pectations. 

Nevertheless the difficulty increased daily, espe- 
cially as the squire's mother had been long the ob- 
ject of universal respect and attention from her 
neighbours. The question, "To visit or not to 
visit?" was mooted and canvassed far and wide. 
Mrs. Eochdale's example was strong; yet the "county 
people" had the prejudices of their class, and 
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most of them had warmly regarded poor Celandine 
Childe. 

I have hitherto not said a word of Miss Childe. 
She was still abroad. But though Mrs. Rochdale 
rarely alluded to her, I often noticed how her eyes 
would brighten at sight of letters in the delicate 
handwriting I knew so well. The strong attachment 
between these two nothing had power to break. 

One day she sat poring long over one of Celan- 
dine's letters, and many times took off her glasses, 
— alas! as I said, Mrs. Rochdale was an old lady 
now, — to wipe the dews from them. At length 
she called in a clear voice, "Martha!" and I found 
her standing by the mirror smiling. 

"Martha, I am going to a wedding!" 

"Indeed! Whose, madam?" 

"Miss Childe's. She is to be married next 
week." 

"To whom?" I cried, in unfeigned astonish- 
ment" 

"Do you remember Mr. Sinclair?" 

I did. He was the rector of Ashen Dale. One 
of the many suitors whom, years ago, popular report 
had given to Miss Childe. 

"Was that really the case, Mrs. Rochdale?" 
, "Yes. Afterwards he became, and has been ever 
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since, Her truest, tenderest, most faithful friend^ 
Now — " 

Mrs. Rochdale sat down, still smiling, but sighing 
also. I, too, felt a certain pang, for which I blamed 
myself the moment after, to think that love can ever 
die and be buried. Yet surely the Maker of the 
human heart knows it best One thing I know, and 
perhaps it would account for a great deal, that the 
Lemuel of Celandine's love was not, never had been, 
the real Lemuel Rochdale. Still — 

Something in my looks betrayed me; for Mrs. 
Rochdale, turning round, said decisively: 

" Martha, I am very glad of this marriage, deeply 
and entirely glad. She will be happy, -7- my poor 
Celandine!" 

And happy she always has been, I believe. 

After Mrs. Rochdale's return from the wedding, 
she one day sent for me. 

"Martha," — and an amused smile about her 
mouth reminded me of our lady of the manor in her 
young days, — "I am going to astonish the village. 
I intend giving a dinner-party. Will you write the 
invitations?" 

They were, without exception, to the "best" 
families of our neighbourhood. Literally the best — 
the worthiest; people, like Mrs. Rochdale herself, to 
whom "position" was a mere clothing, used or not 
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used, never concealing or meant to conceal the honest 
form beneath, the common humanity that we all owe 
alike to father Adam and mother Eve. People who 
had no need to stickle for the rank that was their 
birthright, the honour that was their due; whose 
blood was so thoroughly "gentle," that it inclined 
them to gentle manners and gentle deeds. Of such 
— and there are not a few throughout our English 
land — of such are the true aristocracy. 

All Thorpe was on the qui vive respecting this 
wonderfiil dinner-party, for hitherto — gossip said 
because she could' of course have no gentleman at 
the head of her table — Mrs. Rochdale had abstained 
from anything of the kind. Now, would her son 
really take his rightful place at the entertainment? 
and if so , what was to be done with his wife ? Could 
our "best" families, much as they esteemed Mrs.' 
Rochdale, ever under any possible circumstances be 
expected to meet the former Nancy Hine? 

I need not say how the whole question served 
for a week's wonder; and how every body knew 
every other body's thoughts and intentions a great 
deal better than "other bodies" themselves. Half 
the village was out at the door or window, when on 
this memorable afternoon the several carriages were 
seen driving up to Mrs. Rochdale's house. 

Within, we are quiet enough. She had few pre- 
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parations, — she always lived in simple elegance. 
Even on this grand occasion she only gave what 
cheer her means could afford — nothing more. Show 
was needless, for every guest was not a mere ac- 
quaintance, but a friend. 

Dressed richly, and with special care, — how 
well I remembered, that is, if I had dared to re- 
member, another similar toilette! — Mrs. Rochdale 
sat in her chamber. Not until the visitors were all 
assembled did she descend to the drawing-room. 

Entering there — she did not enter alone; on 
her arm was a lady, of about thirty; large and hand- 
some in figure; plainly, but most becomingly attired; 
— a lady, to whose manners or appearance none 
could have taken the slightest exception, and on 
whom any stranger^s most likely comment would 
have been — "What a fine-looking woman! but so 
quiet." 

This lady Mrs. Rochdale at once presented to 
the guests, with a simple, unimpressive quietness, 
which was the most impressive effect she could have 
made, — 

"My daughter, Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale." 

In a week, "every body" visited at the manor- 
house. 

^^ ^p ^p ^p ^p 

Perhaps I ought to end this history by describing 
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the elder and younger "MgiT 'Rochdale as hencefor- 
ward united in the closest sympathy and tenderest 
affection. It was not so: it would have been un- 
natural, nay, impossible. The difference of educa- 
tion, habits, character, was too great ever to be 
wholly removed. But the mother and daughter-in- 
law maintain a sociable intercourse, even a certain 
amount of kindly regard, based on one safe point 
of union, where the strongest attachment of both 
converges and mingles. Perhaps, as those blest with 
a superabundance of faithfal love often end by de- 
serving it, Mr. Bochdale may grow worthy, not only 
of his wife, but of his mother, in time. 

Mrs. Rochdale is quite an old lady now. You 
rarely meet her beyond the lane where her small 
house stands; which she occupies still, and obstinately 
refuses to leave. But meeting her, you could not 
help turning back for another glance at her slow, 
stately walk, and her ineffably beautiful smile. A 
smile which, to a certainty, would rest on the gen- 
tleman upon whose arm she always leans, and whose 
horse is seen daily at her gate, with a persistency 
equal to that of a young man going a-courting. For 
people say in our village that the squire, with all 
his known affection for his good wife, is as attentive 
as any lover to his beloved old mother, who has been 
such a devoted mother to him. 
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One want exists at the manor-house, — there are 
no children. For some things this is as well; and 
yet I know not. However, so it is; and since it is, 
it must be right to be. When this generation dies 
out, probably the next will altogether have forgotten 
the fact, that the last Mr. Bochdale made what society 
ignominiously terms "a low marriage." 
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"James, the house is let." 

"Which?" said Mr. Eivers, never looking up 
from his dinner — for a dozen patients, scattered 
over a dozen square miles, were awaiting him. 

"The house — the Double House. The one that 
everybody thought would never get a tenant. But it 
has got one." 

"Who?" 

"A Dr. Merchiston, a physician; but luckily for 
us , he does not practise. He is a man of large for- 
tune." 

"Married? — children?" 

"I really don't know. But I should rather think 
not. Most family men would object to that very in- 
convenient house. It might suit an eccentric bachelor, 
who could live alone in the one-half, and shut up 
his domestics in the other, locking the door of com- 
munication between. But for a mistress and mother 
of a family — dear me! — one might as well live 
in two separate houses. One never could hear the 
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children, cry of nights; and the maids might idle as 
much as they liked without — ** 

Here I tamed round, finding I was talking to 
the air. My husband had disappeared. It was in 
vain to attempt to interest him about the Double 
House, or the people that were coming there. 

But as to the rest of our village — speculation 
ran wild concerning the new-comers. First, because 
a grave, dignified, middle-aged gentleman like Dr. 
Merchiston — of such composed and quiet manners, 
too — had chosen to live in this eccentric and uncom- 
fortable mansion. (For, as before stated, it went by the 
name of the Double House, and consisted of two houses 
joined together by a covered passage and door of com- 
munication, each having its separate entrance, and 
being, in fact, a complete dwelling.) Secondly, be- 
cause, when the furniture was sent in, it was discovered 
to be the appointments of two distinct habitations; 
namely, two drawing-rooms, two dining-rooms', two 
kitchens, and so on. The wonder grew — when Dr. 
Merchiston, accompanied by an elderly person, " Mrs. 
Merchiston's maid" (there was a Mrs. Merchiston, 
then!) inducted into the establishment two distinct 
sets of domestics; two cooks, two housemaids, &c. 

And now everybody waited for the master and 
mistress, who, we learnt, had to make a long journey 
from London by post — for all this happened when 
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I was a young married woman, more than forty 
years ago. I liad my hands empty then — possibly, 
my head too, for I remember loitering about the 
whole day, and sitting lazily at parlour windows, 
just to catch the first sight of my new neighbours. 
Nay, I will confess that when the chaise and four 
thundered past our house, I peeped firom under the 
blind. 

In the carriage I saw only the elderly female 
servant, and a figure leaning back. Dr. Merchiston 
was certainly not there. 

Half-an-hour afterwards he galloped past in the 
twilight to his own door, which closed upon him as 
quickly as it had, a short time before, closed upon 
the others. 

"Well, they are come," said I to James that 
evening. 

"Who?" he ejaculated most provokingly. 

"The Merchistons, of course. And nobody is a 
bit the wiser." 

My husband put on his quaintest smile (a merry 
man, children, was your, grandfather) — "Never 
mind — there's Sunday coming." 

My hopes revived; I led a dull life in James' 
long absences , and had been really anxious for a 
neighbour — a pleasant neighbour — a true gentle- 
woman. Yes, of course we should see the Merchistons 

13* 
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at church on Sunday, for a large pew had been taken, 
cushioned and hassocked to perfection; besides, the 
Doctor looked like a respectable church-going gen- 
tleman. 

And sure enough, when service began, above the 
high pew, distinct to the eye of the whole congrega- 
tion, rose his tall head and shoulders. 

He was in the prime of life, though his hair was 
abeady, as we say of a September tree, "turning." 
He had a large well-shaped head, very broad across 
the crown, just where my grandson tells me lies the 
bump of conscientiousness; but we never thonght of 
such folly as phrenology in my days. For the face 
— I do not clearly remember the features, but I 
know the general impression conveyed was that of a 
strong will, capable of any amount of self-control or 
self-denial. The eyes, though honest and clear, bad 
at times much restlessness in them; when steady and 
fixed, they were, I think, the saddest eyes I ever 
saw. ELis countenance was sickly and pale, though 
he flushed up once or twice on meeting the universal 
stare; which stare increased tenfold when he actually 
repeated audibly and devoutly the responses, which 
the Eubric enjoins on the congregation, and the con- 
gregation usually delegates to the charity-boys and 
the clerk. 

Except this we could find nothing extraordinary 
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in Dr. Merchiston^s appearance or behaviour. He sat 
in his pew, alone; he went out as he had entered, 
silently, quietly, and alone. In another pew sat two 
of the house-servants, and Mrs. Merchiston^s maid. 
The lady herself did not come to church at all that 
day. 

It was rather disappointing — since, by Apedale 
etiquette, no one could call on Mrs. Merchiston until 
she had appeared at church. But we heard during 
the week that the Eector had called on Dr. Merchiston. 

I tried to persuade Mr. Rivers to do the same — 
it would be only kind and neighbourly. After half- 
an-hour's coaxing, which apparently was all thrown 
away, he briefly observed — 

"Peggy, I've been." 

"Oh! do tell me all about it, from the very be- 
ginning. Which door did you knock at? The one 
with a brass plate, and *Dr. Merchiston' on it?" 

"Yes." 

"And you saw him? You were shown up to the 
drawing-room — pr the library? Which? 

"Library." 

"Was he alone? Was he polite and pleasant? 
Did you see his wife?" 

Two nods and a shake of the head were all the ' 
answer I received to these three questions. 
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"Dear me I How odd! I hope you inquired after 
her? How did her husband say she was?" 

" Quite weU." 

"Nothing more?" 

"Nothing more." 

"Well — you are the most provoking man to 
get anything out of." 

"And you, my Peggy, are one of those excellent 
women who wiU never cease trying hard to get out 
of a man things which he absolutely does not know." 

I laughed; for what was the use of quarrelling? 
Besides, didn^t I know all James' little peculiarities 
before I married him? 

"Just one question more, James. Have they 
any children?" 

"Didn't ask." 

So the whole Merchiston affair stood precisely 
where it was — until the next Sunday. Then, in 
the afternoon, as I walked to church, I saw a lady 
come quietly out of the Double House, at the left- 
hand door — not the one with the brass name-plate 
— close it after her, and proceed alone across the 
road and down Church-alley. 

She paused a moment in the churchyard walk, 

which was very beautiful in the May afternoon, with 

' the two great trees meeting overhead, and throwing 

chequers of light and «i\iade ou tlvi^ ^ath leading to 
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the porch. She looked around its if she admired and 
enjoyed this scene, with its picturesque groups of 
twos and threes, — fathers and mothers, husbands 
and wives, lingering about and talking till the chime 
of bells should cease. She looked apparently with a 
kindly interest on them all, and then, as if suddenly 
conscious that they looked back inquisitively at her, 
dropped her veil and hurriedly entered the church. 

I heard her asking the sexton in a low voice, 
which seemed to belong to a woman still young, 
"which was Dr. Merchiston's pew?" 

She was shown in, and then — being small of 
stature — she entirely vanished from my gaze, and 
that of the congregation. 

Could it be that this was Mrs. Merchiston? 

I do not exaggerate when I say that I had six 
successive "droppers-in" on the Monday morning — 
to my great inconvenience, for I was making my 
cowslip-wine - I should say my first attempt at 
this potent liquor — and that the sole subject of 
conversation was Mrs. Merchiston. 

"What a tiny woman!" "How plainly dressed! 
why, her pelisse was quite old-fashioned." "Yet 
somebody said she was young." "He does not seem 
above forty, either." "How strange that he should 
let her go to church alone — the first time of her 
appearance, too!" 
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Bach were the comments, blended with a small 
quantum of lately-elicited facts, which reached me 
concerning my new neighbours. "Very odd people 
— exceedingly queer — ought to be inquired into," 
was the general conclusion. All the village began 
to discuss the Double House, the duplicate establish- 
ment, and the notable facts that, since their arrival. 
Dr. Merchiston had been seen out every day, Mrs. 
Merchiston never; that Dr. Merchiston had come to 
church, Mrs. Merchiston staying at home, and vice 



The result was, the Apedale ladies cautiously 
resolved to defer "visiting" the strangers a little 
longer, till assured of their respectability; and I 
being myself a new comer, hating gossip, scandal, 
arid censoriousness, with the virulence of warm- 
hearted, all-credulous youth, inly determined to call 
the next day. 

But first, of course, I asked my husband^s leave; 
and gaining it, hazarded a question or two further, 
since James, from his profession and long standing 
in the county, knew everybody and everything. 

"Who is he. Peg? I know no more than that 
he is Evan Merchiston, M.D., of the University of 
Glasgow." 

"And Mrs. Merchiston?" 
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"Was Barbara, only child of Thomas and Bar- 
barar Carrie, late of Apedale in ihis county, who 
were drowned at sea in seventeen hundred and — " 

"Stop, stop! you are like an animated tombstone 
reading itself aloud. The very stone — I have seen 
it in our own church-yard. And so she was bom at 
Apedale? That accounts for their coming to settle 
here." 

"Precisely. Anything more, Peg?" 

"No, James;" for I was ashamed of my own 
doubts, as if that soft, mild face I caught a glimpse 
of under the veil, and the manly, benevolent head 
which I had watched the previous Sunday, did not 
prove, despite all gossip, that the Merchistons were 
"respectable," — even in my sense of the word, 
which was wider than that of my neighbours. "A 
respectable man" — as James once said when he 
was courting me, — "a respectable man is one who 
is always worthy of respect, because he always re- 
spects both himself and other people." 

Perhaps it was to prove my own "respectability" 
in this sense, — and justly I might respect myself 
— namely, the happy woman who was James Eivers' 
wife, — that I dressed myself in my very best 
muslin gown of my own workings and my pretty 
green silk spencer and hat that my mother gave me 
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when I was married, preparatory to calling on Mrs. 
Merchiston. -- 

At the Double House arose a puzzle. There 
were two front doors, and which should I knock at? 
After some doubt, I thought I could not do better 
than follow in my husband^s steps, so I gave a sum- 
mons at the door with the brass plate on it. 

A man, half valet, half groom, answered. 

"Is Mrs. Merchiston at home?" 

"I don't know, ma'am; I will inquire, if you 
please. Will you be so kind as to knock at the 
other door?" 

Upon which, with some abruptness, he shut this 
one, and left me outside. 

"Well," thought I, "what can it signify which 
door I go in at? though 'tis rather odd, too." 

However, I did as I was bidden, and was shown 
by a neat maid-servant into a very handsome parlour 
— drawing-room you would call it now, but drawing- 
rooms had not then reached Apedale. 

By the appearance of a recently vacated sitting- 
room you can make a very good guess at its oc- 
cupant. I soon decided that Mrs. Merchiston was 
young, inclined to elegant tastes, especially music, 
that she had no children, was left a good deal alone, 
and probably found herself in that dreariest position 
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for an active mind — that of a lady with nothing 
to do. 

After a considerably long interval she appeared. 
Her welcome was courteous, even friendly, though 
not without a slight nervousness and hesitation. 

It certainly had not been her toilette that kept 
me waiting, for she was in the simplest possible 
morning-gown of nankeen, and her hair would not 
have taken a minute^s dressing, as it curled all 
round her head in natural, wavy curls like a child^s. 
Very childlike, too, were both the figure and face; 
I could hardly believe that she must be, from the 
date of her parents' death on the tombstone, nearly, 
if not quite, thirty years old. She was not exactly 
pretty, but the expression of her blue eyes was very 
beautifal, perfectly simple, trusting, guileless, and 
gay; she was, in short, just the sort of woman that 
I should have expected a grave man like Dr. Mer- 
chiston to choose out from the world of much cleverer 
and lovelier women, and love deeply, perhaps even 
madly, to the end of his days. 

I was quite satisfied, nay, charmed with her. 
When we parted, after a much longer chat than 
etiquette required, I invited her warmly to our 
house. 

"I shaU be happy to come in a fevwvH;:^ ^^-» 
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but I believe Dr. Merchison does not wish for much 
visiting." 

This was the first time the Doctor's name had 
entered into our conversation, so I politely inquired 
after his health, stating that I had seen Him in 
chureh, and hoping I should soon have the pleasure 
of an introduction to him. I expected she would 
take the* hint, send for her husband, and perform 
the desired introduction now. 

But Mrs. Merchiston did nothing of the kind; 
she merely answered my inquiries as briefly as civility 
allowed, and evaded the subject. 

Curiosity was too strong; I could not let it go. 

"I hope sincerely that it is not on account of 
illness that Dr. Merchiston abstains from visiting. 
My husband thought he looked in rather weak 
health." 

"Does he look so? In weak health? Oh no — 
oh no!" 

All the wife was indicated in that start — that 
flush — that paleness. Yet she had answered in- 
differently when I inquired after him; and in her 
conversation and the surroundings of this room there 
was no more trace of Dr. Merchiston than if he never 
entered there, or indeed no longer existed. Like- 
wise in her form of speech I had noticed not the 
habitual happy "we" which most married people 
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leam to use, but the sad, involuntarily selfish "I" 
of spinsters and childless widows. It was incompre- 
hensible. 

I hastened to atone for my inadvertence. "In- 
deed, my dear Mrs. Merchiston, you need not be 
alarmed. It must be only his natural paleness, which 
strikes a stranger; while you who see him every 
day—" 

"Oh, that is it — that is it," she Jburriedly an- 
swered, and took me to the window to show me her 
flowers. Very soon after, I departed. 

Some weeks passed; she returned my visit, and 
of course I paid a second. Several of our village 
wives and mothers called likewise. It was always 
the same story: they had been received with courtesy, 
were delighted with Mrs. Merchiston, but no one 
ever saw her husband. And when the fathers of 
families one after another paid their respects to the 
Doctor, they likewise returned well pleased, -pro- 
nounced him a pleasant, good-hearted, gentlemanly 
fellow, but wondered that he never introduced them 
to his wife. 

Two dinner-partieB were made for the new-comers, 
and the invitations accepted; but ere the first, Mrs. 
Merchiston was "slightly indisposed;" and at the 
second, Dr. Merchiston was "unavoidably absent on 
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business.^^ So that to both dinners each came alone; 
nevertheless, the impression they severally left be- 
hind was that of " exceedingly nice people." 

At this time I did not go out much; and some 
weeks after, your mother, children, was bom. She 
cost me a long illness, almost my life; but she throve 
well, and at last I recovered. Mrs. Merchiston was 
among my first yisitors. 

I. was glad to see her, for she had been very 
kind. Many a basket of firuit and flowers had come 
from the Double House to ours. I thanked her as 
warmly as I felt. 

"And your husband too — I do believe he has 
shot half the partridges in the county for my benefit 

— I have had so many; besides, it was he who rode 
twelve miles to fetch James that night they thought 
me dying." 

"Was it?" 

"Did you not know? Then do tell him, Mrs. 
Merchiston, how much I thank him for his goodness 

— for the comfort, the help he was to my poor 
James! Ah, he could understand what a husband 
feels when his wife is dying." 

Mrs. Merchiston stooped over the new cradle 
with the little one asleep. She did not speak a 
word. 

"But you will tell him," pursued I, earnest in 
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my gratitude. "What an excellent man he must 
be!" 

"He is;" she answered, in a tone evidently 
steadied careftdly down, even to coldness. "It is 
always a pleasure to him to do a kindness to any 
one. — May I look at the baby?" 

She walked up and down the parlour, lulling 
it on her arms. It nestled its wee face into her 
bosom. 

"No^ I am not your mother, little one. Ah, 
no! 

She gave the child back to me and turned away. 
Her eyes were ftiU of tears. 

Then taking a chair by me, and softly stroking 
baby's fingers, she said, "Children, I believe, are a 
great responsibility and a heavy care; but I think 
it is a sadder thing still never to have had a child. 
There can be no love, no happiness, like a mother's; 
it often atones for the loss of all other love — all 
other happiness." 

"Do you think so?" 

"Yes, at times. Because motherhood must for 
ever take away the selfishness of grief. How could 
a woman feel selfish or desolate — how could she 
indeed know any personal grief at all, if she had a 
child?" 
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"You are speaking less as a wife would feel than 
a widow. And you and I, Mrs. MercMston, cannot, 
need not, dare not, talk as widows.*^ 

" God forbid," she said with a shiver. 

I took an early opportunity of sending baby 
away, and talking of every-day things. I have great 
pity for a childless wife, unless, as rarely happens 
in this world, her marriage is so supremely happy 
that the brimming cup leaves not another drop to be 
desired. Yet even then its sweetness is apt to cloy, 
or become a sort of dual egotism, which feels no 
love, sympathises with no sorrow, and shares no joy, 
that is not strictly its own. Forgetting, perhaps, 
that perfect wedded union is not meant for the satis- 
faction of the two only, but also that from their 
oneness of bliss, they may radiate a wide light of 
goodness and blessedness out upon the world. 

I rather wondered, knowing from report and 
from my own experience what good people the 
Merchistons were, that they did not both try more 
to live this life, which would certainly have made 
them happier than she, at least, appeared. Yet, as 
I said, I pitied her. No one can see the skeleton 
in his neighbour's house, or the worm in his friend's 
heart;' yet we know, as our experience of life grows 
wider, that both must assuredly be there. 
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Mrs. Merdiiston and I had a very pleasant chat; 
the baby had opened our hearts. We were growing 
better than acquaintance — Mends. We planned social 
evenings for the ensuing winter, in which, when he 
came in, Mr. Kivers cordially joined. 

"And I hope we shall see the Doctor too. — 
Madam," continued he, breaking out into impressive- 
ness, and discarding laconicism, "there isn^t a man 
alive I respect more than your husband." 

She coloured vividly, but merely observed, "You 
are right, — I thank you." 

We are all standing at our door , she being just 
about to take leave. Suddenly she drew back within. 
At that moment there passed close by — so close 
that he must have touched his wife's dress — Dr. 
Merchiston. 

He looked in, distinctly saw us all, and we him. 

"Doctor — Doctor," cried my husband. 

In crossing the street. Dr. Merchiston turned, 
bowed in reply, but did not stop. 

"Excuse me, I had something to say to him," 
cried James, and was off, without a glance at Mrs. 
Merchiston. 

But when I looked at her I was really alarmed. 
Her limbs were tottering, her countenance pale as 
death. I helped her back into the parlour, and 
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made her lie down; but all my efforts could 
scarcely keep her from fainting. At length she said 
feebly — 

"Thank you, I am better now. It is very wrong 
of me. But I could not help it. Oh, Mrs. Rivers," 

— with a piteous, bewildered look, — "if you had 
been his wife, and had not seen him for two whole 
years!" 

"Him! Is it possible you mean your husband?" 

"Yes, my own husband — my dear husband; 
who loved me when he married me. God knows 
what I have done that he should not love me now! 

— O me! what have I been saying?" 

"Never mind what you have been saying, my 
dear lady, I shall keep it all secret. There now, it 
will do you good to cry." 

And I cried too, heartily. It seemed very dread- 
ful. That young, fond, pretty creature, to live under 
the same roof as her husband, and not to have seen 
him for two whole years. Here was explained the 
mystery of the double house — here was confirmation 
entire of those few straggling reports which, when 
I caught them flying abroad, I had utterly quenched, 
denied, and disbelieved. I was greatly shocked, 
and as was natural, I took the woman^s side of the 
question. 
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"And I thought him so good, and you so happy! 
What deceivers men are!" 

"You are mistaken, Mrs. Rivers, in one man at 
least," she returned, with dignity; "your husband 
spoke truly when he said there was no man living 
more worthy of respect than Dr. Merchiston." 

"He has not lost yours, then?" 

"In no point." 

"And you love him still?" 

"I do; God pity me — I do." She sobbed as if 
her heart were breaking. 

There was then but one conclusion to be drawn 
— one only reason for a good man's thus mercilessly 
putting away his wife, - some error on her part, 
either known or imagined by him. But no, when I 
looked down on her gentle, innocent, childlike face, 
I rejected the doubt as impossible. Nor had I de- 
tected in her any of those inherent, incurable faults 
of temper or of character, the "continual dropping 
that weareth away the stone," which, if divorce 
be ever justifiable for any thing short of crime, 
would have justified it in some marriages I have 
seen. 

"Does anybody know? Not that I mind, but it 

might harm him. Mrs.Eivers, do you think anybody 

at Apedale knows? 

14* 
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"Alas, in a village like this, there can be no 
such thing as a secret." 

She wrung her hands. "I thought so — I feared 
so. But he came to live in the country because the 
doctors said London air was killing me. I wish it 
had killed me — oh I wish it had!" 

I have seen the look of despair in many a 
wronged, miserable wife's eyes, but I never saw it 
so mournfully plain as in those of poor Barbara 
Merchiston. I took her to my arms, though she 
was older than I, and asked her to let me comfort 
her and be her friend, if she had no other. 

"Not one — not one. But" — and she started 
back with a sudden fear — "you will not be my 
friend by becoming an enemy to my husband?" 

"I have no such intention. I condemn him not: 
to his own Master let him stand or fall." 

Probably this was harshly spoken, for she took 
my hand, saying imploringly, "Pray do not mis- 
judge either him or me. I was very wrong in be- 
traying anything. But my life is so lonely. I am 
not strong; and this shock was too much for me. 
How ill he looked — how gray he has grown! Oh 
Evan, my poor husband!" 

To see her weeping there, without the slightest 
anger or wounded pride, roused both feelings in me. 
I determined to fathom this mysterious affair; and, 
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braving the usual fate of those who interfere between 
man and wife , — namely, being hated hj both par- 
ties, — to try and remedy it if I could. 

"Tell me, my dear Mrs. Merchiston — believe 
me it is from no idle curiosity I ask, how long has 
this state of things lasted?" 

"For five years." 

"Five years!" I was staggered. "Entire separa- 
tion and estrangement for five years! And for no 
cause? Are you sure — oh forgive me if I wound 
you, — but are you sure there is no cause?" 

"I declare before Heaven — none! He has never 
blamed me in word or deed." 

"Nor given you reason to blame him?" said I, 
with a sharp glance, still strongly inclining to the 
rights of my own sex. 

"Me — blame him? — blame my husband?" she 
answered, with a look of half reproachful wonder. 
"I told you he loved me." 

"But love changes," continued I, very cautiously, 
for it was hard to meet her large innocent eyes, like 
a gazelle's with your hand on its throat. "Men 
sometimes come to love other women than their 



wives." 



She flushed indignantly all over her face. "You 
wrong him — you wickedly wrong him. His life is, 
and always has been, as spotless as my own," 
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Well, thouglit I, I give it up. Either she is 
extraordinarily deceived, and the hypocrisy of that 
man is such as never was man^s before, or the pro- 
blem is quite beyond my solving. Yet — one more 
attempt. 

"Just a word. Tell me, Mrs. Merchiston, how 
and when did this sad estrangement begin?*' 

"Six months after our marriage. We married 
for love; we were both alone in the world; we were 
all in all to one another. Gradually he grew melan- 
choly, I could not find out why; he said it would 
pass away in time. Then he had a fever — I nursed 
him through it. When he recovered — he — sent 
me away." 

The brute! I thought. Just like a man! "But 
how?" I said aloud. "What reason did he give? 
What excuse could he offer?" 

"None. He only wrote to me, when away on a 
short journey, and told me that this separation must 
be — that it was absolutely inevitable — that if I 
desired it he would leave me altogether — otherwise, 
it was his earnest wish we should still live under the 
same roof But never, never meet." 

"And you never have met?" 

"Very rarely, only by the merest chance. Then 
be would pass me by, never lifting his eyes. Once 
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— it was in the first few weeks of our separation — 
I met him on the staircase. I was different from 
what I am now, Mrs. Kivers; very proud, outraged, 
indignant. I flung past him, but he caught me in 
his arms. I would not speak; I stood upright in his 
dasp like stone. 'We have been happy, Barbara.' 
'But never can be again,' I cried passionately. 'No,' 
he said; 'I know that; — never again.' He held me 
close, a moment or two, then broke from me. We 
have never met since." 

Such was her story, which the more I dived into 
it, became the more incomprehensible. No con- 
demnatory evidence could be found against the hus- 
band; in all things Mrs. Merchiston's comforts were 
studied, her wishes gratified. She said it often 
seemed as if an invisible watch were kept over her, 
to provide against her least desire. I could only 
counsel the poor wife to patience, hope, and trust 
in God. 

She left me a little comforted. I asked her 
would she not stay? was she not afraid of meeting 
him in the street? 

"Oh no," she sighed, "he seems to know in- 
tuitively my goings out and my comings in. I never 
see him, never, not even by chance. I cannot guess 
how it happened to-day. How ill he looked!" she 
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added, recurring again to what seemed* uppermost ip. 
her thoughts. "Mrs. Rivers, will you entreat your 
husband to watch over him — to take Care of him? ■ 
Promise me you will." 

I promised her, poor tender thing, and inwardly 
determined to watch him myself with a closer eye 
than that of my simple-hearted husband, to whom, 
of course, I told the whole matter. 

He, like me, was now fairly bewildered. " Peggy," 
he said, "hadn't you better let the thing alone?" 

"Let it alone," I cried, "such cruel sorrow, such 
a flagrant wrong — Never." 

"Well," kissing me, "perhaps you are right, 
Peg, my dear. Happy folk ought to help the miser- 
able." 

I set to work. Woman's wit is keen, and I had 
my share of the quality. 

We invited Dr. Merchiston to our house; he 
came, at first rarely, then frequently. Of course 
Mrs. Merchiston was always included in these in- 
vitations, and of course we received duly the formal 
apology. Gradually this ceased, and he came still. 
He must have known that she came too, on other 
days: often he found books and work of hers lying 
about my table; yet his visits ceased not. He seemed 
to like to come. He and my husband became staunch 
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friends , but as for me, despite his courtesy, my heart 
remained angry and sore against him. 

Yet I must confess that we found him all his 
wife fondly believed; a man of keen intellect, high 
principle, generous and tender heart. If I had not 
known what I did know, I should have avouched 
unhesitatingly that the world did not contain a 
nobler man than Dr. Merchiston. Excepting of 
course, my James. 

For his manners, they were simple, natural, kind; 
not in any way eccentric, or indicative of vice or 
folly. Among our neighbours his character rose to 
the highest pitch of estimation; and when at last 
the fatal truth was known (alas! what household mi- 
sery can ever long be hid, especially in a country 
place), all sorts of excuses and apologies were made 
for him. 

And cruelly, mournfully — as it always falls on 
the weaker side -*— fell the lash of the world's tongue 
upon his wife. 

But I — and one or two more who knew and 
loved her — stood boldly by Mrs. Merchiston through 
fair report and foul. And I believe so great was 
the mingled awe and respect which the Doctor im- 
pressed upon all his acquaintance, that no por- 
tion of these calumnies against her reached her hus- 
band. 
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Three months slipped hj without change, save 
that Mrs. Merchiston^s sad lot grew sadder still. Her 
few acquaintance dropped her; it was so "extremely 
inconvenient." One lady was on thorns whenever 
Mrs. Merchiston called, lest Dr. Merchiston should 
chance to call likewise; another tried every conceiv- 
able diplomacy to bring about their meeting; it would 
be "so very amusing." Gradually the unfortunate 
wife could not walk down our village without being 
pointed at, or crossed aside from, till slie rarely 
went out at all. 

Dr. Merchiston, too, was seldom seen, except by 
his immediate friends, none of whom dared breathe 
a word to him concerning his domestic afiPairs, save 
the simple inquiries of courtesy after Mrs. Merchis- 
ton , to which he invariably answered in the customary 
form, as any other husband would answer. I think, 
in fact I know, that all this time he believed her to 
be living at peace; perfectly happy in her beautiful 
house, in our cheerful village, and in a small society 
of her own choosing, of which I was the chief. He 
once hinted as much to me, expressing his great 
pleasure that Mrs. Merchiston and myself were fast 
friends. 

I hardly know what possessed me that I did not 
then and there burst out upon him with a piece of 
my mind; any "woman of spirit" — as James some* 
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times called me — would have done it What was 
he but a man? 

Ay, there was the difficulty. His perfect manli- 
ness disarmed one; that quiet dignity of reserve, 
which , I have noticed , while women are ready enough 
to complain of their husbands, keeps nine men out 
of ten from ever saying a word against their wives. 
Then, too, the silent deprecation of his sickly mien, 
and of the ineffable, cureless melancholy which, the 
moment he ceased conversation, arose in his dark 
eyes. What could a tender-hearted woman do? Be- 
ginning by hating and despising, I often ended in 
piiying him, and every time I saw him all my de- 
terminations to attack him about his domestic wicked- 
ness vanished in ah*. 

Besides -.as James astutely observed - if a 
wife obstinately persists in blindly obeying her hus- 
band, never asking the why and the wherefore of 
his insane and incomprehensible will , and concealing 
from him that she is wasting away in slow misery, 
what business has a third party to accuse or even 
acquaint him of the fact? 

Was no other plan to be tried? Yes; accidentally 
one was forced into my mind. 

On a winter^s afternoon, when I sat with my 
baby over our happy Christmas fire, Mrs. Merchiston 
came rushing in. 
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"Hide me — anywhere; let nobodj find me. 
Mrs. Eivers, they hoot at me down the street. They 
say — oh, I dare not think what they say, and I 
dare not tell him. Perhaps — oh, horror — perhaps 
he thinks so too.^' 

Long shudders possessed her; it was some time 
before she gained the slightest composure. It was 
not difficult for me to guess the cause of her an- 
guish. 

"Never mind wicked tongues, Mrs. Mercliiston, 
they will cease if let alone. Only live in peace and 
patience. Hope in God still." 

"I can't," she said, with a wild look that I had 
not before seen. "How should I hope in Him? He 
has forsaken me; why should I live any longer? 
Oh! save me, save me I Let me go away from here, 
from my husband. I must go, their cruel tongues 
wiU kill me." 

"You shall," I cried, with a sudden idea, as 
suddenly converted into a resolution; "you shall, 
and I will help you." 

Whereupon I explained all to her; somewhat 
hastily, for I was afraid of Mr. Rivers coming home; 
he who had just a man's notion of marital authority, 
and the wickedness of conjugal rebellion. But this 
was a case in which I set even him at defiance — 
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or rather I trusted to my own influence to convince 
him that, acting from my conscience solely, I acted 
right. 

Mark me, children, I would have a woman sub- 
mit to any lawful authority, even unjustly and cruelly 
exercised, so long as the misery does not ruin her 
soul. When the torment goads her thus far — when 
like Job's wife, the Devil tempts her to "curse God 
and die," then, I hold, all duty ceases, except to 
her Maker, and herself, the creature which He made; 
let her save her own soul, and flee! 

My counsel to Mrs. Merchiston was this; at once 
— openly if she could, secretly if that was impos- 
sible — to leave her husband, absolutely and en- 
tirely, exacting no maintenance, making neither ex- 
cuse nor accusation. 

It necessarily followed that she must earn her 
own bread; and she must immediately seek a posi- 
tion that would place her fair fsme above suspicion, 
both now and at any future time. 

This is how I planned it. 

I had a sister, a well-jointured widow, with a 
large family. I proposed to place my poor friend 
with her as a governess. Mrs. Merchiston eagerly 
assented. She had been a teacher, she said, in her 
youth, so that the duty would be easy, and she could 
fulfill it well. 
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"And oh!" she cried, while the tears ran down 
her face, "I shall be in a household, a home, 
among children. Perhaps the little things will love 
me. 

Poor desolate soul! 

I will not detail the many evening lectures that 
were required to bring my husband to my own way 
of thinking. For one thing he inexorably lield out, 
and finally I agreed with him, that Dr. Merchiston 
should be openly and honourably informed of his 
wife's intended departure. 

She wrote to him herself, in our house. James 
and I both read the letter. It was as follows: 

"Dear Husband, 

"Forgive my addressing you against your implied de- 
sire. Forgive my asking once more, and for the last time, 
what have I done to you? Why are you estranged from 
me? I can no longer sustain the life I lead. 1 desire to 
leave you. I am going to be a governess, as I was before 
we were married. Already all my plans are formed , but 
I could not part from you without this forewarning and 
farewell. 

"Your wife, "Babbara." 

This — the last and most careftiUy, even coldly 
worded, of the many letters she wrote and tore up 
— was left, to avoid remarks, by my own servant 
at Dr. Merchiston's door. 
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On the evening of that day Mrs. Merchiston came 
to my house. She looked white and shivering, but 
not with the cold. Her poor blue eyes so warm and 
kind, had a frosty glitter in them that was strange 
and sad. 

"No answer," she kept repeating; "no answer — 
none. Now I nmst go." 

I replied that everything was ready; our gig 
would be at the door in a minute; it was a bright 
moonlight night, and I myself would accompany her 
to my sister's house. 

"It is not far — not so very far, Mrs. Rivers? 
Not so far but that I can always hear of him, or 
— if he should be ill at any time — " 

"You can go home at once." 

"Home!" she echoed piteously. Then, as if 
stung into one desperate effort, the last struggle of 
her tender and feeble nature, she sprang into the 
gig, I following her. 

• I was scarcely seated, reins in hand, for I was 
determined that no other than myself should have 
the credit of eloping with Mrs. Merchiston, than I 
felt on my right arm a grasp like a vice. 

"Mrs. Rivers, whom have you there? Is it my 
wife?" 

"Yes, Dr. Merchiston," I cried, not in the least 
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frightened by the look and tone; "yes, it is your wife. 
I am taking her where she will live in peace, and 
not be killed by iliches any longer. Stand aside; 
let me drive on." 

"In one moment. Pardon me;" he passed in 
front of the horse to the other side. "Barbara? Is 
that you, Barbara?" 

No words could describe the ineffable tenderness, 
the longing anguish, of that voice. No w.onder that 
it made her grasp my arm, and cry wildly on me to 
stop. 

"It is not ten minutes since I received your let- 
ter. Barbara, grant me one word in the presence of 
this lady, by whose advice you are leaving your 
husband." 

"By whose advice did you forsake your wife. 
Dr. Merchiston?" I began, boldly; but by the car- 
riage-lamp I caught sight of his face, and it seemed 
like that of a man literally dying — dying of de- 
spair. "Mrs. Merchiston, suppose we re-enter my 
house for awhile. Doctor, will you lift your wife 
down? She has fainted." 

Soon the poor lady was sitting in my parlour, 
I by her side. Dr. Merchiston stood opposite, watch- 
ing us both. He was neither violent nor reproach- 
ful, but perfectly silent. Nevertheless, I felt some- 
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what uncomfortable, and glad from my heart that 
James was safe ten miles ofiP, and that I alone had 
been mixed up with this affair. 

"She is better now, Mrs. Kivers. I may speak?" 

"Speak, sir." 

"I will pass over my present trying position. Of 
course, I perceive — in fact, I was abeady aware 
— that Mrs. Merchiston has acquainted you with 
our sad, inevitable estrangement." 

"Why inevitable? When there has been no 
quarrel on either side? When cruel as you have 
been to her, she has never breathed a word to your 
discredit?" (He groaned.) "When, as I understand, 
you have not the shadow of blame to urge against 
her?" 

"Before heaven, none. Have I not declared this, 
and will I not declare it before all the world? She 
knows I will." 

"Then why, my dear sir, in the name of all 
that is good and honourable — nay, even in the 
name of common sense, why is your estrangement 
inevitable?" 

He seemed to cower and shudder as before some 
inexpressible dread; once he glanced wildly round 
the room, as if with the vague idea of escaping. 

Bread upon the Waters, etc. 15 
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Finally, he forced himself to speak, with a smile 
that was most painM to witness. 

"Mrs. Rivers, even though a lady asks me, I 
cannot answer that question." 

"Can you if your wife herself asks it? I will 
leave you together." 

As I rose to go, Dr. Merchiston interposed. The 
cold sweat stood on his brow, he looked — yes, I 
thought so at the moment — like a possessed man 
struggling with his inward demon. 

"For God's sake, no! For the love of mercy, 
no! Stay by her; take care of her. I will speak in 
your presence*, I will not detain you long." 

"You had better not. See," for the poor wife 
was again insensible. Dr. Merchiston rushed to her 
side; he chafed her hands; he fell on his knees be- 
fore her; but as she opened her eyes he crept away, 
and put the room's length between them. 

"Now may I speak? You wished to leave me, 
Barbara. To go whither?" 

I told him, concealing nothing; he seemed greatly 
shocked. 

"Mrs. Rivers," he said at length, "such a scheme 
is impossible. I will never consent to it. If she 
desires, she shall leave my house, for yours or any 
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other. She shall have any luxuries she pleases; she 
shall be as free from me as if I were dead and she 
a widow. But that my wife should quit the shelter 
of my roof to earn her daily bread — I never will 
allow it." 

From this decision there was no appeal. The wife 
eyidently desired none; her eyes began to shine with 
joy, and even I took hope. 

"But, Dr. Merchiston, can there be no change? 
You loved one another once. Love is not yet dead; 
love never wholly dies. Surely — " 

"Madam, silence!" 

Gould it be his voice that spoke; his once calm, 
low voice? I was now really terrified. 

He rose and walked about the room; we two sat 
trembling. At last he stopped in his old position, 
with his hand on the mantel-piece. 

"Mrs. Rivers, my extremely painful position — 
you will acknowledge it is such — must excuse 
anything in me unbecoming, uncourteous." 

I assured him he had my free pardon for any 
excitement, and I hoped he felt calmer now. 

"Perfectly, perfectly; you must see that, do you 
not?" 

"I do," said I, with a sense of bitterness against 

15* 
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the whole race of mankind, who can* drive poor 
womankind ahnost out of their senses, while they 
themselves preserve the most sublime composure. 

"I will now, with your permission and in your 
presence, speak to my wife. Barb^a" — in a quiet 
equal tone, as if addressing an ordinary person — 
"I told you five years ago that it is not I who am 
inexorable, but fate, even if the life we then began 
to lead should last until my death. I repeat the 
same now. Yet, for these five years you have been 
at peace and safe. Safe,'^ he repeated, with a slight 
pause, "under my roof, where I can shelter and 
protect you better than anywhere else." 

"Protect her?" And then I told him — how 
could I help it? — of the slights and outrages to 
which their manner of life had exposed her. How 
every idle tongue in the neighbourhood had wagged 
at her expense, and to both their dishonour. It was 
terrible to see the effect produced on him. 

"Hush; tell me no more, or — Barbara, forgive 
me; forgive me that I ever made you my wife. There 
is but one atonement; shall I make you my widow T"* 

"Doctor Merchiston," I cried, catching his arm, 
"are you mad?" 

He started, shuddered, and in a moment had re- 
covered all his self-control. 
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"Mrs. Rivers, this is a state of things most ter- 
rible, of which I was totally ignorant. How is it to 
be remedied? — Granting, as you mtcst grant, the 
one unalterable necessity?" 

I thought a minute, and then proposed to silence 
the tongue of all Apedale, that the husband and 
wife should openly walk to church together every 
Sunday, and kneel together in the house of God. 
And may He forgive me if in this scheme I had a 
deeper hope than I betrayed. 

"I will do it," said Dr. Merchiston, after a pause. 
"Barbara, do you consent? Will you come home?" 

"I wiU." 

"But to the old life? In nothing changed — 
for changed it cannot, must not be?" 

"Under any circumstances I will come home." 

"Thank you; God bless you. It is better so." 

There was a quiet pause, broken only by one or 
two faint sobs from her. At last they ceased. 
Dr. Merchiston took his hat to depart; as he was 
going, his wife started up and caught him by the 
hand. 

"Husband, one word, and I can bear all things. 
Did — did you ever love me?" 

"Love you? Oh, my little BarWa.\" 
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"Do you love me?" 

"Yes," in a whisper, sharp with intolerable pain; 

"yes." 

"Then I do not mind anything. Oh no, thank 
God! I do not mind." 

She burst into hysterical laughter, and threw 
herself into my arms. It was only my arms she 
could come to — her husband was gone. 

She went home as she had promised, and the old 
life began once more. Without the slightest change, 
she told me — save that regularly on Sunday morn- 
ings he knocked at the door of communication be- 
tween the double house, kept always locked on her 
side, by his desire — that she found him waiting in 
the hall, and they walked arm-and-arm, as silently 
and sadly as mourners after a corpse, to the church 
door. In the same way returning, he immediately 
parted from her, and went his way to his own 
apartments. 

Apedale was quite satisfied, and circulated in- 
numerable explanations, which had probably as much 
truth in them as the former accusations. 

Dr. Merchiston came as usual to play chess with 
my husband, and no allusion was ever made to the 
night which had witnessed so strange a scene in our 
bonae. 
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Mi*s. Merchiston improved in health and cheer- 
fuhiess. To a woman the simple conviction of being 
loved is support and strength through the most 
terrible ordeal. Once sure of that, her faith is 
infinite, her consolation complete. After his "Yes," 
poor little Barbara revived like a flower in the 
sun. 

Not so her hiisband. Everybody noticed that 
Dr. Merchiston was wasting away to a shadow. On 
Sundays especially, his countenance, always sallow 
and worn, seemed to me to have the ghastly look of 
one whom you know to be inwardly fighting a great 
soul battle. You feel at once the warfare will be 
won — but the man will die. 

And still, as ever, of all the impenetrable myste- 
ries that life can weave, that man and his secret 
were the darkest. 

At least to me. Whether it was so to my hus- 
band, whose reserved habits and wide experience of 
human nature helped to make him what, thank 
heaven, he always was — much wiser than I — I 
do not know; but I often caught his grave penetrat- 
ing eye intently fixed on Dr. Merchiston. So much 
so, that more than once the Doctor recoiled from it 
uneasily. But Mr. Eivers redoubled his kindness; 
in truth, I never knew James, who was ^^t^ ^qsjl- 
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demonstratiye, and usually engrossed between interest 
in liis patients and his domestic affections, attach 
himself , so strongly to any male friend out of his 
own home, as he did to Dr. Merchiston. 

He seized every opportunity to allure our neigh- 
bour from his morbid, solitary in-doors life to a 
more wholesome existence. They rode out together 
on the medical rounds — James trying to interest 
him in the many, many opportunities of philan- 
throphy with which a country surgeon^s life abounds. 
Sometimes — one day I especially remember — 
Dr. Merchiston said he thought Mr. Eivers had fami- 
liarized him with every possible aspect of human 
pain. 

"Not all — I have yet to show you — indeed, 
I thought of doing so this morning — the blackest 
aspect human suffering can show. And yet, like all 
suffering, a merciful God has not left it without 
means of alleviation." 

"What do you mean? I thought we were going 
to some hospital. For what disease?" 

"No physical disease. Yet one which I believe, 
like all other diseases , is capable of prevention and 
cure — mental insanity." 

Dr. Merchiston grew as white as this my paper. 
He said, in a confused manner^ which vainly tried 
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to simulate indiflPerence, — "You axe right. But it 
is a painM subject, — insanity." 

I did not wonder that my husband tried to 
change the conversation, and his morning plan like- 
wise. It was evident that in some way the topic 
strongly affected our friend. Probably he had had 
a relative thus afflicted. 

It must be remembered that forty years ago the 
subject of insanity was viewed in a very different 
light from what it is at present. Instead of a mere 
disease, a mental instead of a bodily ailment — yet 
no less susceptible of remedy — it was looked upon 
as a visitation, a curse, almost a crime. Any family 
who owned a member thus suffering, hid the secret 
as if it had been absolute guilt. "Mad-house," 
"mad doctor," were words which people shuddered 
at, or dared not utter. And no wonder ! for in many 
instances they revealed abysses of ignorance, cruelty, 
and wickedness, horrible to contemplate. Since then 
more than one modem Howard has gone among 
those worse than prisons, cleared away incalculable 
evils, and made even such dark places of the earth 
to see a hopeful dawn. 

Throughout his professional career, one of my 
husband^s favourite "crotchets," as I called them, 
had been the investigation of insanity. 
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Commencing with the simple doctrine, startling^ 
but true, that every man and woman is mad on 
some one point — that is, has a certain weak comer 
o^ the mind or brain, which requires carefully 
watching like any other weak portion of the body, 
lest it should become the seat of rampant disease, 
he went on with a theory of possible cure — one 
that would take a wiser head than mine to explain, 
but which effectually removed the intolerable horror, 
misery, and hopelessness of that great cloud over- 
hanging the civilised and intellectual portion of the 
world — mental insanity. I do not mean the raving 
madness which is generally super-induced by violent 
passions, and which bygone ages used to regard as 
a sort of demoniacal possession — which it may be, 
for aught I know — but that general state -of 
unsoundness, unhealthiness of brain, which cor- 
responds to unhealthiness of body, and like it, often 
requires less a physician than a sanitary com- 
missioner. 

This may seem an unnecessary didactic inter- 
polation, but I owe it to the natural course of my 
story, and as a tribute to my dear husband. Besides, 
it formed the subject of a conversation which, the 
question being voluntarily revived by Dr. Merchiston, 
he and James held together during the whole after- 
noon. 
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It was good and pleasant to hear those two men 
talk. I listened, pleased as a woman who is con- 
tented to appreciate and enjoy that to which herself 
can never attain. And once more, for the thousandth 
time, I noted with admiration the wonderfdlly strong 
and lucid intellect with which Dr. Merchiston could 
grasp any suhject, handle it, view it on all points, 
and make his auditors see it too. Even on this 
matter, which still seemed to touch his sympathies 
deeply, especially when he alluded to the world's 
horror and cruel treatment of insane persons — in- 
sane perhaps only on some particular point, wHle 
the rest of the brain was clear and sound — even 
there his powers of reasoning and argument never 
failed. 

"Well," said Mr. Rivers, smiling, as they shook 
hands at the door, "I am glad to have found some 
one who can understand my hobby. You are cer- 
tainly one of the clearest-headed men I ever knew." 

"You truly think so? I thank you. Rivers," 
said the Doctor, earnestly, as he disappeared into 
the dark. 

I remember this night's conversation vividly, 
because, in heaven's inscrutable mercy — ay, I mil 
write "mercy" — it was the last time Dr. Merchiston 
entered our house. 
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The next morning he bowed to me at the window, 
riding past on his gaUy curvetting horse, looking 
better and more cheerfdl than he had done for a 
long time. 

That evening my husband was summoned to the 
Double House. Its master had been thrown from 
his horse, his leg and his right arm fractured. If 
all went well, James told me, and I had rarely seen 
him so moved — the patient would be confined to 
his bed, bound there hand and foot, helpless as a 
child, for three or four months. Poor Dr. Merchiston! 

"Is his wife with him?" was the first question 
I asked. 

"Yes, thank God, yes!" cried James, fairly 
bursting into tears. I was so shocked, so amazed 
by his emotion, that I never inquired or learnt to 
this day how it came about, or what strange scene 
my husband had that evening witnessed in the 
Double House. 

There was a long crisis, in which the balance 
wavered between life and death. Life triumphed. 

I went almost every day: but it was long before 
I saw Mrs. Merchiston; when I did, it was the 
strangest sight! Her looks were full of the deepest 
peace, the most seraphic joy. And yet she had 
been for weeks a nurse m th.at sick room. A close, 
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tender, indefatigable nurse, such as none but a wife 
can be; as fondly watchful — ay, and as gratefully 
and adoringly watched, my husband told me, by 
the sick man^s dim eyes, as if she had been a wife 
bound for years in near, continual household bonds, 
instead of having lived totally estranged from him 
since the first six months of union. 

But no one ever spoke or thought of that 
now. 

Dr. MercHston slowly improved; though he was 
still totally helpless, and his weakness remained that 
of a very infant. 

In this state he was when I was first admitted 
to his sick-chamber. 

Mrs. Merchiston sat at the window, sewing. The 
room was bright and pleasant; she had brought into 
it all those cheerfulnesses which can alleviate the 
long-to-be-endured suffering from which all danger 
is past. When I thought of the former aspect and 
atmosphere of the house, it did not seem in the least 
sad now; for Barbara^s eyes had a permanent, mild, 
satisfied light; and her husban^^s, which were ever 
dwelling on her face and form, were full of the 
calmest, most entire happiness. 

I sat with them a good while, and did not marvel 
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at his saying ere I left — "that he thoroughly en- 
joyed being ill." 

With what a solemn, snblime evenness is life 
meted out! Barbara has told me since that those 
five months fallowing her husband^s accident were 
the most truly happy her life had ever known. 

"Look at him," she whispered to me one even- 
ing when he lay by the window, half dozing, having 
been for the first time allowed a faint attempt at 
locomotion, though he was still obliged to be waited 
upon hand and foot — "Mrs. Rivers, did you ever 
see so beautiful a smile? Tet it is nothing compared 
to that he wore when he was very, very ill, when I 
first began to nurse and tend him; and be did no- 
thing but watch me about the room, and call me his 
Barbara. — I am here, Evan! — did you want 
me?" 

She was at his side in a moment, smoothing his 
pillow, leaning over and caressing him. I think he 
was not aware of there being any one in the room 
but their two selves, for he fondled her curls and 
her soft cheeks. 

"My Barbara, we have had a little ray of com- 
fort in our sad life. How happy we have been in 
this sick room!" 
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"We hme been, Evan?" 

"Ay; but nothing lasts in this world — no- 
thing!" 

"Husband, that is like one of your morbid say- 
ings when we were first married. But I will not 
have it now — I will not, indeed." And she closed 
his mouth with a pretty petulance. He lifted his 
hand to remove hers, then sunk back. 

"I am growing strong again; I can use my right 
arm. O Heaven! my right arm! I am not helpless 
any longer." 

"No, thank God! But you speak as if you were 
shocked and terrified." 

"1 am — I am. With strength comes — my 
Barbara!" 

His wife, alarmed at the anguish of his tone, 
called out my name. Dr. Merchiston caught at it. 
"Is Mrs. Rivers there? Bid her come in; bid any- 
body come in. Ah! yes, that is well." 

After a pause, which seemed more of mental 
than physical exhaustion, he became himself again 
for the rest of the evening. 

The next day he sent for me, and, in Mrs. Mer- 
chiston's absence, talked with me a long while about 
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her. He feared her health would give way; he 
wished her to be more with me; he hoped I would 
impress upon her that it made him miserable to see 
her spending all her days and nights in his dck 
room. 

"What! in the only place in the world where 
she has real happiness?" 

"Do you think so? Is she never happy but with 
me? Then Heaven forgive me! Heaven have pity 
on me!" he groaned. 

"Dr. Merchiston, you surely do not intend to 
send your wife from you again — your forgiving, 
loving wife?" 

Before he could answer she came in. I went 
away thoroughly angry and miserable. That even- 
ing I indulged James with such a long harangue on 
the heartlessness of his sex, that, as I said, he must 
have been less a man than an angel to have borne 
it. When I told him the cause, he ceased all general 
arguments, sat a long time thoughtful, burning 
his hessians against the bars of the grate, finally 
sent me to bed, and did not himself follow until 
midnight. 

Dr. Merchiston's cure progressed; in the same 
ratio his wife's cheerfulness declined. He grew day 
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by day more melancholy, irritable, and cold. By 
the time he was released &om his helpless con- 
dition the icy barrier between them had risen up 
again. She made no complaint, but the facts were 
evident 

My husband and I by his express desire spent 
almost eveiy evening at the Double House. Very 
pain^ and dreary evenings they were. Convales- 
cence seemed to the poor patient no happiness — 
only a terror, miseiy, and pain. 

One night, just as we were leaving, making an 
attempt at cheerfulness — for it was the first time 
he had performed the feat of walking, and his wife 
had helped him across the room with triumphant 
joy — he said, breaking from a long reverie, " Stay ! 
a few minutes more; Rivers — Mrs. Rivers — I 
want to speak with you both." 

We sat down. He fell back in his chair, and 
covered his eyes. At length Mrs. Merchiston gently 
took the hands away. 

"Evan, you don't feel so strong as usual to- 
night" 

"I do; alas, alas, I do," he muttered. "Would 
I were weak, and lay on that bed again as power- 
less as a child. No, Barbara; look, I am strong — 

Bread upon the iVaters, etc. 16 
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well.^^ He stood up, stretclimg Ub gaunt right aim, 
and clenching the hand; then let it drop, affidghted. 
^'My little Barbara, I most send thee away." 

"Send me away?" 

"Send her away?" 

"Peggy," cried my husband, in stem reproof, 
"be silent!" 

The poor wife broke out into bitter sobs. "Oh, 
Evan, what have I dqne to you? Dear Evan, let me 
stay — only till you are well, quite well." 

For, despite what he said about his strength, his 
countenance, as he lay back, was almost that of a 
corpse. Barbara^s clinging arms seemed to him worse 
than the gripe of a murderer. 

"Take her away, Mrs. Rivers; take my poor wife 
away. Tou know how she has nursed me; you know 
whether I love her or not." 

"Love her," I cried bitterly; but Jameses hand 
was upon my shoulder. His eye, which with its 
gentle firmness could, they said at the hospital, con- 
trol the most refractory and soothe the most wretched 
patient, was fixed upon Dr. Merchiston. I saw the 
sick man yield; the bright hectic flush came and 
went in his cheek. 
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"Rivers, my good friend, what do you wish me 
to do?" 

"A very simple thing. Tell me — not these 
poor, frightened women — but me, your real reason 
for acting thus." 

"Impossible." 

"Not quite. It may be I partly guess it al- 
ready." 

Dr. Merchiston started up with the look of a 
hunted wild beast in its last despair, but my hus- 
band laid his hand on his, in a kind but resolute 
way. 

"Indeed, indeed, you are safe in telling me. Will 
you do it?" 

• 

The patient hesitated, held up his thin hand to 
the light with a wan smile, then said, "It cannot 
matter for long; I will tell you." 

James immediately sent us both out of the room. 

Mrs. Merchiston was a very weak woman, gentle 
and frail. She wept until her strength was gone; 
then I put her to bed in her maid^s charge, and 
waited until Mr. Rivers ended his conference with 
her husband. 

It was two hours before James came out. At 

16* 
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sight of him my torrent of curiosity was dried up; 
he looked as I had sometimes seen him, coming 
home from a death-bed. To my few questions he 
answered not a word. 

"But at least," said I, half crying, "at least you 
might tell me what 1 am to do with poor Mrs. Mer- 
chiston." 

"Yes, yes." He thought a minute. "She must go 
home with us; the sooner the better." 

"You agree, then," I burst out, breathless; "you 
agree to this separation?" 

"Entirely." 

"You join with her wicked husband in his in- 
gratitude — his brutality — " 

"-Peggy*" James caught me by the shoulders, 
with the sternest frown that ever fell on me in all 
our peaceful married life; "Peggy, may heaven for- 
give you! You do not know what you are saying." 

I was completely awed. 

"Dr. Merchiston has told you the secret, and you 
are determined to keep it?" 

"Implicitly, while his poor life lasts." 

' My husband was a man of inviolable honour. 
He never would tell a patient's secrets, or a friend's, 
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even to me, his wife; nor was I the woman to desire 
it. I nrged no more. 

During the ten days that Mrs. Merchiston re- 
mained in my house, part of the time she was in a 
sort of low fever, which was the happiest thing for 
her poor soul. 1 made not a single inquiry after her 
hushand; I knew that Mr. Rivers was with him at all 
hours, as doctor, nurse, and friend. 

One day, when Mrs. Merchiston was sitting in 
the parlour with me, he looked in at the door. She 
did not see him. He quietly beckoned me out 

"Well, James?" 

"Speak lower, Peggy, lower; don't let her hear." 

And then I saw how very much agitated he was; 
yet even that did not quite remove the bitterness 
with which I could not help mentioning the name 
of Dr. Merchiston. 

"Peggy, Dr. Merchiston is dying." 

I had not expected this; it was a great shock. 

"I feared it would be so," continued James; "I 
have seen him sinking this long time. Now the 
mind is at peace, but the worn-out body — ^" 

"His wife — his poor wife," was all I could 
utter. 
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"Yes, that is what 1 came to say. She must go 
to him; he wishes it much. Do you think she 
wiU?" 

I smiled sadly. "Ah! James, she is a woman." 

"And you women can forgive to all eternity, — 
Heaven bless you for it! Besides, she will know the 
whole truth soon." 

I asked not what this "truth" was. What did it 
mcltter? he was dying. 

"But are you sure, James, there is no hope of 
his recovery?" 

"None,. I believe — and am almost glad to be- 
lieve it There is no man I ever knew whom I so 
deeply pity, and shall so thankfully see gone to his 
last rest, as Dr. Merchiston." 

These were strong words, enough to calm down 
every wrong feeling, and make me fit to lead the 
wife to her husband's sick — nay, death-chamber. 

How we brought her thither I forget. I only 
remember the moment when we stood within the 
door. 

Dr. Merchiston lay on his bed, as for five long 
months he had patiently and cheerfully lain. He had 
something of that old quiet look now, but with a 
change. The strange awful change which, however 
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fond friends may deceive themselves, is always clearly 
visible to a colder gaze. You say at once, "That 
man will die." 

When Barbara came into the room, he stretched 
out his arms with the brightest, happiest smile. She 
clung to him closely and long. There was no for- 
giveness asked or bestowed; it was not needed. 

"I am so content, my Barbara, content at last!" 
and he laid his head on her shoulder. 

"Evan, you will not part from me again?" 

"No — I need not now. They will tell you 
why it was. You believe — you will always believe, 
how I loved you?", 

"Yes." 

"Stoop. Let me hold her close as 1 used to 
do, — my wife, my little Barbara. Stoop down." 

She obeyed. He put his arms round her, and 
kissed her with many kisses, such as he had not 
given her since she was a six months' bride; their 
memory remained sweet on her lips till she was old 
and grey. 

Dr. Merchiston died at the next sunrise, died . 
peacefully in Barbara's arms. 
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Three days after, my hnsband and I stood by 
the coffin, where for the last few minutes on earth 
the features which had been so familiar to us for the 
last two years were exposed to our view. James said, 
^T- touching the forehead, which was placid as a dead 
baby's, with all the wrinkles gone, — 

"Thank the Lord!" 
"Why?" 

"For this blessed death, in which alone his 
sufferings could end. He was a monomaniac, and 
he knew it" 

Before speaking again, my husband reverently 
and tenderly closed the coffin, and led me down- 
stairs. 

The funeral over, and we two sitting quietly 
and solemnly by our own fireside, James told me 
the whole. 

"He was, as I said, a monomaniac. Mad on 
one point only, the rest of his mind being clear and 
sound." 

"And that point was — " 

"The desire to murder his wife. He told me," 
pursued James, when my horror had a little sub- 
sided, "that it came upon him first in the very 
honeymoon — beginning with the sort of feeling 
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that I have heard several people say that they had 
at the climax of happiness — the wish there and 
then to die — together. Afterwards, day and night, 
whenever they were alone, the temptation used to 
haunt him. A physician himself, he knew that it 
was a monomania; but he also knew that, if he con- 
fessed it, he, sane on all other points, would be 
treated as a madman, and that his wife, the only 
creature he loved, would look on him with horror 
for ever. There was but one course to save him- 
self and her; he took it, and never swerved 
from it" 

"But in his illness?" 

"Then, being perfectly helpless, he knew he 
could not harm her, and in great bodily weakness 
most monomanias usually subside. His left him en- 
tirely. When he grew stronger it returned. You 
know the rest. His life was one long torture. Peace 
be with him now." 

"Amen," I said, and went to comfort the widow. 

The terrible fact which Dr. Merchiston had de- 
sired should be told her after his death, did not 
seem to affect Barbara so much as we feared. Love 
to her, as to many other women, was the beginning 
and end of all things — sufficient for life, and even 
in death wholly undying. 
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"He loved me, he always loved me," she kept 

saying, and her days of mourning became the dawn 
of a perennial joy. 

She lived to be nearly as old as I am now, re- 
maining one of those widows who are "widows 
indeed , " for ever faithful to one love and one 
memory. 



THE END. 
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